tape  part  of  TV  show  at  Y 

and  Merrill  Osmond  participate  in  taping  part  of  a  sequence  of 
;Oonny  &  Marie'  show  for  the  upcoming  TV  season  in  the  ASB  quad 
Merrill  is  is  one  of  many  helping  to  produce  the  show.  Stu- 
^tegathered  to  view  the  local  celebrities. 


:fU  teacher  evaluations 
1%  helpful  after  10  years 


the  second  in  a  two  part 
series. 

By  TANYA  PARKER 
Jniverse  Staff  Writer 
J  out  by  teachers  and  filled  out 
ents,  teacher  evaluation  forms 
S.  sometimes  thrown  out  hy 
TOfice  of  Teacher  Evaluation, 
ianissal  to  the  dump  is  rare, 
it  evaluation  forms,  of  course,  are 
sfd  through  the  computer,  but 
is  an  exception  now  and  then, 
student  made  an  Indian  pattern 
the  front.  We  just  threw  it  out,” 
fice  manager  Afton  K.  Shreeve. 
tdmitted  that  some  do  not  take 
c  valuation  seriously,  as  evidenced 
^  seed  up  sheets,  but  pointed  out 
'  .fault  may  not  lie  entirely  with 
fdents.  “When  teachers  treat 
jraluations  seriously,  then  stu- 
tend  to,”  she  said, 
rtheless,  according  to  Mrs. 
^  “the  vast  majority  of  students 
e  it  seriously”  and  teacher 
lion  has  been  a  serious  under¬ 
at  BYU  for  over  10  years  now. 
i,  teacher  evaluation  is  taken 
,!  across  the  nation.  According 
Shreeve,  colleges  and  univer- 
leking  accreditation  are  often 
if  they  provide  their  students 
M  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 

1  this  in  mind,  the  Board  of 
is  and  the  president  of  BYU 
i  to  form  an  office  on  campus 
dd  take  care  of  teacher  evalua- 
,  1965  the  Office  of 

.^Evaluation  was  created  ac- 
g  to  Mrs.  Shreeve,  who  has  been 
Ifrom  the  beginning  and  now 
. .  S  the  office  under  the  directin 
«■  D.  Cecil  Clark. 

members  set  to  work  im- 
tely  and  at  the  end  of  fall 


Alternatives  suggested 
for  Century  II  financing 


The  ASBYU  Executive  Council, 
with  recommendations  from  the  un¬ 
iversity  administration,  will  soon 
decide  the  financial  future  of  Century 
n  magazine. 

Randy  Johnson,  managing  director 
of  the  student  journal,  said  Century  II 
needs  about  $7,800  to  survive  in  the 
coming  school  year.  The  ASBYU 
Academics  office  has  agreed  to  budget 
$1,800  to  cover  last  year’s  expenses.  An 
additional  $2,000  from  the  English 
department  and  $1,000  from  the 
College  of  Humanities  have  been 
guaranteed.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Thomas, 
Academics  vice-president  said. 

However,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  executive  council  will 
provide  the  additional  $3,000  needed 
to  run  the  magazine.  A  proposal  to  the 
council  from  the  magazine’s  founder, 
Steve  Piersanti,  asking  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  funding  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  committee. 

The  committee,  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  administration  officials  to 
develop  proposals  for  the  magazine’s 
financial  backing.  The  final  decision 
on  the  ASBYU  funding  is  solely  that  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

Academics  Vice  Pres.  Tom  Dickson 
said  Wednesday  Century  II  was 
designed  to  be  self-suTOorting  and 
associated  with  the  English  and 
Humanities  Departments.  Thus,  some 
administrative  officials  are  reluctant 
to  have  ASBYU  support  the  magazine 
financially. 

Dr.  Thomas  said  he  feels  “there 
needs  to  be  more  information  supplied 
about  specific  costs  before  final  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  made. 

“We’ll  make  our  suggestions  in  light 
of  the  facts  to  the  executive  council,” 


he  added.  Thomas  said  the  ad¬ 
ministration  doesn’t  want  to  take  con¬ 
trol  of  the  magazine  away  from  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Johnson  said  the  main  financial  goal 
of  the  magazine’s  management  is  to 
have  the  journal  supported  entirely  by 
student  subscriptions.  But  he  said 
Centuty  II  will  probably  need  outside 
financial  assistance  for  four  or  five 
years  until  it  is  self  supporting. 

Johnson  also  said  the  journal’s  staff 
will  try  to  broaden  the  magazine’s  ap¬ 
peal  so  it  will  interest  a  larger  number 
of  students  in  more  fields  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Johnson  said  possible  changes  in  the 
journal’s  format  to  increase  the 
readership  include  1)  experimentation 
with  humor,  cartoons  and  anecdotes; 
2)  publication  of  university  play  and 
lyceum  series  schedules;  3)  reviews  of 
plays  and  visiting  musical  presenta¬ 
tions;  4)  publication  of  student 
research  proposals  and  final  reports  for 
the  ASBYU  College  Council  grants;  5) 
printing  of  the  book  selections  of  the 
University  Books  Program,  a  new 
program  supported  by  the  ASBYU 
Academics  Office  and  the  Bookstore; 
and  6)  an  increase  from  an  average  of 
60  pages  to  80  pages  per  issue. 

Thomas  said  a  subscription  order 
form  for  the  magazine  will  be  included 
on  the  Fall  Semester  fee  payment  card 
in  an  effort  to  boost  the  journal’s  cir¬ 
culation. 

According  to  Dickson,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  reluctant  to  endorse 
ASBYU  funding  of  the  journal  because 
of  a  new  proposal  that  the  three  top 
editors  of  the  journal  be  paid. 
However,  Johnson  said  if  a  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  the  existence  of 
the  journal  and  a  paid  staff,  he  felt 
that  the  editors  would  choose  to  work 
as  volunteers,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


semester  1965  each  faculty  member 
then  at  BYU  was  evaluated  by  his  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  first  time.  More  evalua¬ 
tions  of  all  teachers  were-made  in  the 
fall  of  1966  and  the  spring  of  1967  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
process,  according  to  Mrs.  Shreeve. 

And  it  apparently  has  been  effective, 
despite  contrary  opinion  on  the  part  of 
students  and  faculty  alike.  The  office 
manager  pointed  out  that  from  fall  of 
1965  to  fall  of  1976,  on  a  scale  from  one 
to  five,  averaging  teaching  effec¬ 
tiveness  at  BYU  rose  steadily  from  3.90 
to  4.06.  So  the  system  has  stuck. 

About  one  third  of  the  university’s 
faculty  undergo  evaluation  every  fall, 
according  to  Mrs.  Shreeve.  She  ex- 

Elained  that  every  new  faculty  mem- 
er  is  evaluated  each  fall  semester  for 
his  first  three  years  on  campus. 
Thereafter,  he  is  evaluated  only  once 
every  three  years,  unless  he  or  his 
department  chairman  specially  re¬ 
quests  otherwise. 

Since  1965  the  evaluation  form  has 
been  revised  twice,  according  to  Mrs. 
Shreeve,  and  each  time  the  new  form 
has  been  submitted  for  approval  to  a 
review  board  consisting  of  students, 
faculty,  deans,  department  chairmen, 
and  academic  administrators. 

The  current  form  consists  of  five  sec¬ 
tions.  Section  1  contains  open-ended 
questions  about  the  teacher  and  the 
course.  Students  may  answer  these  as 
they  will  and,  according  to  Mrs. 
Shreeve,  it  is  this  section  that  usually 
provides  the  most  help  for  teachers 
striving  to  improve. 

Section  2  asks  for  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  student  filling  out  the 
form  because,  she  said,  a  person’s  ma¬ 
jor,  GPA,  etc.  will  sometimes  make  a 
difference  in  his  reponses. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


City  Commission  position 
sought  by  Provo  Woman 


A  grandmother  of 
four,  concerned  about 
the  recreational  and 
cultural  climate  of 
Provo,  filed  for  a  spot  on 
the  Provo  City  Commis¬ 
sion  last  week,  the  first 
candidate  to  file  for  the 
upcoming  elections. 

Mrs.  Anagene  D. 
Meecham  of  787  W.  1020 
South  said  she  is  seeking 
the  commission  post 
because  “I  think  I  have 
something  to  contribute 
to  the  city.  I  have  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the 
average  taxpayer  and 
citizen.” 

She  is  challenging  in¬ 
cumbent  commissioner 
E.  Odell  Miner,  who  has 
announced  he  will  seek 
re-election  but  has  not 
formally  filed.  ■ 

Mrs.  Meecham  out¬ 
lined  three  priorities 
which  are  the  basis  of 
her  campaign. 

“We  need  to  provide 
something  for  our  junior 
and  senior  high  kids  to 
do,”  she  said.  “All  they 
can  do  now  is  run  up  and 
down  Center  Street.” 
She  said  the  recreation 
areas  in  the  city  need 
improvement,  “and  not 
just  the  softball  field.” 


Meecham. 

The  library  will  also 
be  one  of  Mrs. 
Meecham’s  concerns. 
“Our  library  is  very  in¬ 
adequate.  It’s  just  not 
realistic  to  expect  it  to 
serve  a  city  of  65,000,” 
she  said.  She  said  she 
thinks  improvements 
can  be  made  without 
creating  a  tax  burden. 

‘‘The  airport  is  a 
sleeping  giant,”  Mrs. 
Meecham  said.  “If  the 
ski  resort  (Heritage 
Mountain)  goes  in,  we 
could  get  a  major  airline 
to  fly  tourists  to  Provo. 
They  can  get  to  the 


Residents  debate  zoning 


_  By  SYBEL  ALGER 
t  Universe  Staff  Writer 

to  City  Commission  let  the  Ivan 
•zoning  issue  die  Tuesday  night,  but 
..teioner  J.  Earl  Wi^all  made  it 
^expects  to  end  up  in  court  again 
“controversial  matter. 

fudge  Patrick  McGuire  said  late 
I  ^ay  that  in  his  opinion  the  motion 
and  not  defeated. 

ifiacity  crowd  of  more  than  170  people 
me  commission  chamber  to  hear 
lyor  Russell  Grange  termed  “the 
"ng”  on  the  Edgfemont  zoning 

lan  two  years  ago,  Ivan  Walker 
.  the  commission  for  a  conditional 
®uait  to  build  a  gas  station  and  car 
on  3140  North.  Residents  mounted 
0  opposition  from  the  beginning  and 
™est  was  turned  down  three  times, 
oy  the  Planning  Commission  and 
oy  the  City  Commission. 

-r  challenged  in  court  a  city  or- 
^hich  gave  the  Planning  Commis- 
‘Onthority  to  issue  and  deny  conditional 
oMmits,  and  it  was  ruled  un- 
^onal.  The  city  then  drew  up  a  new 
>ce  returning  the  power  to  the  City 
Ssion. 

*0  proposals  were  before  the  commis- 
1^  addition  to  the  permit  for  the 
^'  development,  the  City  Planning 


Department,  at  the  request  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  made  a  re-zoning  proposal  for  the  area 
around  3140  North.  The  proposal  called  for 
a  portion  to  be  zoned  SC-1,  allowing  for 
small  neighborhood  shopping  centers  which 
could  be  controlled  by  the  city.  It  also 
called  for  a  new  road  to  be  built  connecting 
3060  North  and  3140  North. 

After  nearly  three  hours  of  heated  discus¬ 
sion,  the  commission  first  tried  to  vote  on 
the  zoning  question. 

Commissioner  E.  Odell  Miner  told  the 
audience  he  was  in  favor  of  the  move,  say¬ 
ing  he  wanted  to  see  a  “long-range  problem 
solving  approach”  taken  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  “There  will  be  commercial  develop¬ 
ments  built  in  this  area,”  he  said.  “I  am  in 
support  of  them  as  long  as  they  meet  the 
city’s  regulations.” 

The  crowd  voiced  disapproval  when 
Miner  moved  the  motion  be  tabled,  calling 
for  further  study  and  a  concrete  plan. 

Wignall  refused  to  second  the  motion, 
stating  “I  have  a  strong  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  this  area  needs  to  be  cleaned  up. 
We  should  go  to  a  SC-1  zone  so  orderly  and 
controlled  efforts  can  be  made.” 

Miner’s  motion  died  without  a  second 
and  Wignall  made  his  own,  calling  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  zone.  This,  too,  received 
groans  of  disapproval  from  the  audience, 
and  Miner  declined  to  second,  insisting  the 
matter  should  be  tabled. 


By  this  time  (approximately  10  p.m.), 
emotions  were  running  high  and  Wignall 
said,  “Now  we’re  right  back  where  we  were 
before  this  meeting  started.” 

Unable  to  make  a  motion  which  could  be 
seconded,  the  issue  died- 

The  Walker  permit  was  then  brought 
forth  for  discussion.  Grange  said  Walker 
“deserves  to  know  how  the  commission 
feels”  and  explained  that  his  main  concern 
was  the  safety  issue.  He  admitted  the  com¬ 
mission  had  not  been  “horribly  successful” 
in  finding  a  compromise,  but  said  everyone 
involved  had  “acted  in  good  faith.” 

Miner  made  a  motion  to  deny  the  permit, 
and  Wignall  seconded,  saying  he  felt 
Walker  should  be  a  part  of  an  entire  SC-1 
area.  “I’m  seconding  ,”  he  said,  “so  Mr. 
Walker  can  make  a  court  case  out  of  this.” 

When  contacted  Wednesday  morning. 
Walker  said  he  has  not  decided  whether  he 
will  go  to  court.  He  said  the  commission 
was  playing  “political  games”  and  “put  the 
burden  on  me  to  go  to  court  to  get  my  rights 
to  develop  my  own  property.” 

Walker  said  he  is  considering  building  a 
fast  food  restaurant  on  the  property,  which 
is  allowed  under  current  zoning  aRd  would 
not  require  an  appearance  before  the  com¬ 
mission. 

“I  feel  we  can  beat  them  in  court,” 
Walker  said.  “It  will  take  a  lot  of  time,  but 
I’m  not  doing  anything  illegal.” 


Johnson  said  other  alternatives  to 
reduce  production  costs  would  be  a 
change  in  format,  use  of  cheaper  paper 
or  use  of  a  different  type  of  binding. 

Dickson  said,  “There  are  many 
positive  aspects  of  the  journal  and  very 
few  negative  ones.  It  attracts  student 
scholars  and  artists  to  BYU  and  en¬ 


courages  research  and  writing  which 
can  raise  the  academic  prestige  of 
BYU.” 

“It  provides  a  forum  for  student  dis¬ 
cussion  of  academic  issues  and  BYU 
policies  and  programs,  and  also  raises 
student  government’s  prestige  and 
gives  BYU  a  scholarly  ‘can-do’  image,” 
Dickson  said. 


Measures  considered 
to  cut  postal  expenses 


slopes  in  30  minutes.” 
She  said  she  will  stress 
develolpment  of  the  air¬ 
port  if  elected. 

“I  don’t  know  if  Provo 
is  ready  to  elect  a 
woman,”  Mrs.  Meecham 
admitted.  “I  see  myself 
as  a  person.  I  have 
always  been  encouraged 
by  my  family  and  my 
husband  to  do  my  own 
thing.” 

Mrs.  Meecham  is 
currently  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  and  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Women’s  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  She  has  ser¬ 
ved  two  terms  on  the 
Provo  Library  Board  and 
has  been  involved  in  the 
PTA  and  the  Southwest 
Neighborhood  Commit¬ 
tee. 

She  is  married  to 
Elmo  V.  Meecham;  they 
have  three  married 
children  and  four 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Meecham  has 
lived  in  Provo  since  she 
was  two-years-old.  She 
has  been  employed  by 
the  Provo  School  Dis¬ 
trict  for  19  years  and  is 
currentlj^  the  registrar  at 

Prnvn  MicrV>  Sr'Vinnl 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  Postmaster 
General  Benjamin  F.  Bailar  proposed 
on  Wednesday  to  boost  first-class 
postage  rates  to  16  cents  for  business 
but  allow  individuals  to  continue  pay¬ 
ing  13  cents. 

Bailar  made  no  recommendation  on 
ending  Saturday  mail  deliveries  as  a 
cost-cutting  measure  but  said  the  idea 
still  is  under  serious  consideration. 

He  said  the  dual  rate  system  for  first 
class  mail  could  almost  erase  the 
Postal  Service’s  $1  billion  a  year 
deficit,  making  the  service  close  to  self- 
sufficient. 

To  qualify  for  the  13-cent  “citizen 
rate,”  a  letter  would  have  to  have 
either  the  return  or  delivery  address 
handwritten.  Both  addresses  would 
have  to  include  zip  codes,  and  the  en¬ 
velope  would  have  to  be  of  a  standard 
shape  and  size  that  postal-processing 
machines  could  handle. 

A  person  could  use  the  special  13- 
cent  stamp  on  an  envelope  provided  by 
a  creditor  for  paying  bills  as  long  as  the 
return  address  was  handwritten. 

Bailar  indicated  that  no  special 
procedures  would  be  established  to 
assure  that  businesses  were  not  using 
the  13-cent  “citizen  rate.”  Instead, 
businesses  and  other  heavy  mailers 
basically  would  be  trusted  not  to  abuse 
the  arrangements,  he  said.  . _ 

But  he  added  that  businesses 
probably  would  find  it  too  costly  to 
hand-address  mail  they  now  type.  He 
said  th  Postal  Service  would  “look  at 
the  situation”  if  abuses  become  a 
problem. 

If  inflation  is  curbed  and  the  Postal 
Service  can  make  cuts  in  its  costs, 
Bailar  said,  “the  13-cent  rate  for  the 
individual  could  have  a  long  life.”  It  is 
18  months  old  now. 

Also  in  the  package  of  rate  changes 
he  proposed  to  the  Postal  Service 
board  of  governors  was  a  new  special 
rate  for  second-class  mail,  such  as 
magazines  and  newspapers,  if  the  rnail 
is  sorted  before  going  to  the  post  office. 

Bailar  said  the  offer  of  a  cheaper  rate 
to  second-class  mailers  who  pre-sort 
their  mail  and  meet  several  other  con¬ 
ditions  “was  an  attempt  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  some  of  the  competition 
we  face”  from  private  firms  selling 
magazine-delivery  services. 


The  board  said  it  would  act  on  the 
package  Monday.  If  the  board  ap¬ 
proves  it,  as  expected,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  would  have  10  months  to 
approve  or  reject  the  rates. 

Bailar  said  he  is  still  “seriously  con¬ 
sidering”  ending  Saturday  mail 
deliveries  and  further  closings  of  small 
post  offices.  He  said  he  hoped  the  new 
“citizen  rate”  for  individual  letters 
would  “produce  a  climate  of  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  our  cost-cutting 
measures.”  < 

He  told  reporters  that  if  the  rates  go 
into  effect  by  late  next  spring  as  plan¬ 
ned,  Postal  Service  revenues  should  in¬ 
crease  by  $2  billion  in  the  first  year. 

“That  would  give  us  almost  exactly 
a  break-even  posture,”  he  said.  Losses 
which  have  been  over  $1  billion  then 
would  be  about  $300,000,  out  of  a  $15 
billion  budget,  he  said. 

President  Carter  asked  Bailar  last 
Thursday  to  consider  some  sort  of 
“citizen  rate”  but  specificed  no 
figures. 

Broadway  star 
to  be  featured 
at  RYU  forum 

Vinnie  Burrows,  Black  singer,  poet, 
actress  and  performer  will  present 
'Tuesday’s  Forum  Assembly. 

Her  performance  is  entitled  “Walk 
Together  Children:  The  Black  Journey 
from  Auction  Block  to  New  Nation 
Time!”  This  production  has  broken  all 
previous  records  for  the  longest  con¬ 
tinuing  one-person  show  off  Broadway. 

Mrs.  Burrows  will  portray  24  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  as  she  traces  the 
history  of  the  American  Black  Culture 
from  slavery  to  our  own  time  in  song, 
poetry,  dance  and  drama. 

The  Forum  will  be  in  the  DeJong 
Concert  Hall  from  10:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
noon.  There  will  be  an  intermission  at 
11:00  a.m. 

Mrs.  Burrows  is  from  New  York  City 
where  she  began  her  career  as  a  solo  ar¬ 
tist  at  Antioch  College.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University. 


2nd  priority  registration, 
class  drop  deadlines  near 


July  15  is  the  last  day 
to  drop  classes  for  sum¬ 
mer  term,  according  to 
Douglas  J.  Bell,  assis¬ 
tant  registrar. 

He  added  that  July  22 
is  the  second  priority 
deadline  for  fall  semest¬ 
er  registration. 

Aug.  10  is  the  final 


priority  deadline  for  fall 
and  tuition  must  be  paid 
by  Aug.  26,  Bell  said. 

Bell  said  more  stu¬ 
dents  took  advantage  of 
first  priority  deadline 
this  year  than  last. 

Tuition  may  be  paid 
by  mail  or  placed  in  de¬ 
signated  tuition  drop 
boxes  located  in  the 


Norma  Young,  one  of 
Commission  meeting 


the  residents,  speaks  out  at  Tuesday's  Provo  City 
on  the  Edgemont  zoning  issue. 


library,  D-wing  ASB,  or 
the  Information  Desk, 
ELWC. 

Chauncey  Riddle,  as¬ 
sistant  academic  vice 
presi-dent  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Curricu¬ 
lum,  said  July  8,  Friday, 
is  the  last  date  for  a 
graduate  student  in  a 
thesis  or  dissertation 
program  to  submit  three 
copies  of  the  thesis  in 
final  form  along  with  an 
unofficial  transcript. 
Also  forms  6a  and  6b 
must  be  turned  in  to  the 
department  chairman. 

July  15  will  be  the  last 
day  for  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  non-thesis 
program  to  submit  forms 
6a  and  6b  along  with  an 
unofficial  transcript  to 
the  department  chair¬ 
man.  July  22  is  the  last 
day  for  deposition  of 
final  copies  of  thesis, 
project  or  dissertation  to 
the  Graduate  School  of¬ 
fice. 

BYU  4th  stake 
plans  conference 

The  BYU  Fourth 
Stake  will  hold  its  sum¬ 
mer  Stake  Conference 
this  Sunday. 

The  Priesthood  Lead¬ 
ership  session  will  begin 
at  9  a.m.  in  184  JKB. 
The  general  session  will 
follow  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
East  Ballroom,  ELWC. 
Pres.  Robert  K.  Thomas, 

g resident  of  the  Fourth 
take,  will  preside  over 
both  sessions.  There  will 
be  no  Saturday  sessions. 
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Patriarchal  order  vita! 
to  church,  speaker  says 


Members  of  the  LDS  Church  not  only 
have  a  responsibility  to  follow  the 
patriarchal  order,  but  should  also 
regard  this  as  a  commandment. 


he  termed  a  returned  missionary’s 
“senior  companion  syndrome.”  This  is 
when  a  man  carries  on  a  senior  compa¬ 
nion  attitude  and  behavior  into  his 
marriage. 


Victor  L.  Brown  Jr.  said  in  his 
devotional  speech  Tuesday  that  most 
church  members  today  do  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  significance  of  such  a 
commandment. 


“A  patriarchal  calling  or  office  is  not 
solely  power.”  Instead  it  is  based  upon 
the  law  of  love,  something  which  we 
“do  not  listen  to  or  think  about 
enough,”  he  added. 


thinks  of  brethren  as  the  whole  issue 
doesn’t  understand  the  Gospel.”  As 
Brigham  Young  once  said,  “the  sisters 
are  the  mainspring  and  soul  of  our  be¬ 
ing  here.  True,  Adam  was  first  but  Eve 
had  a  splendid  influence  over  him.” 


The  keys  of  the  patriarchal  order 
were  originally  restored  to  Elijah  to 
“turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children”  (D&C  110:15),  Dr.  Brown 
said. 


He  said  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
advised  in  1920  that  if  this  key  concept 
were  not  restored,  a  curse  would  come 
in  the  form  of  family  deterioration. 


“No  father  is  a  perfect  father; 
however,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be 
a  unique  person  in  our  lineage.”  If  for 
some  reason  in  the  family  there  have 
been  problems  in  which  the  “hearts  of 
the  fathers”  have  not  beenJ.’tumed  to 
the  hearts  of  the  children,”  then  it  is 
that  person’s  responsibility  to  become 
a  transitional  figure  and  change  his 
ways  so  that  inherited  tendencies  will 
not  be  passed  along,  he  said. 


Dr.  Brown  said  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  university  students  face  comes 
when  they  reach  a  high  point  in  their 
education.  When  degrees  are  being 
secured,  an  attempt  is  made  by  those 
people  to  assume  they  are  successful. 
Nothing  will  compare  to  the  eternal 
form  of  success  that  is  found  in  a  home 


where  the  patriarchal  order  is  primary 


in  the  families’  lives.  The  late  ! _ 

Church  President  David  O.  McKay 
was  known  for  saying  that  no  success 
can  compensate  for  failure  in  the 
home. 


Keys  not  authoritarian 
Dr.  Brown  said  one  who  holds  the 
keys  of  Elijah  is  not  in  an  authoritarian 
position,  but  has  a  calling  that  should 
be  magnified  as  the  Lord’s  servant.  An 
example  of  this  type  of  misuse  is  what 


Female  responsibilities 


Dr.  Brown,  speaking  specifically  to 
women,  said  the  use  of  masculine  ter¬ 
minology  does  not  exclude  females.  On 
the  contrary  he  said  “any  sister  who 


Anyone  who  so  ranks  their  values 
that  the  practice  of  the  patriarchal  or¬ 
der  is  not  in  first  place  will  fail  to 
achieve  success  in  anything  else  they 
attempt.  “Thinking  about  it  won’t  ac¬ 
complish  it,”  Dr.  Brown  said.  A  person 
must  “always  be  striving”  to  put  these 
gospel  principles  into  practice. 


ASBYU  activities 
given  at  meeting 


Fall  and  winter  semester’s  activity  schedules  for  the 
ASBYU  Organization’s  Office  were  outlined  in  a  informal  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  meeting. 

Organizations  Vice  Pres.  Ken  Taylor  detailed  the  activities 
‘ifon  ^  ..  . 


to  inform  other  Executive  Council  members  about  his  office. 

Fall  semester’s  first  activity  will  be  a  September  leadership 
conference  for  all  club  officers  at  the  Homestead  in  Midway. 

Earlier  this  month  Taylor  presented  a  request  for  funds  to 
obtain  reservations  on  behalf  of  club  officers  living  abroad 
this  summer. 

Taylor  said  the  Organizations  Office  will  also  sponsor  a 
week-long  combined  club  activity  to  inform  student  body 
members  of  the  different  clubs  on  campus. 

“During  Club  Week,  the  Wilkinson  Center’s  Reception 
Center  will  be  scheduled  for  use  by  the  clubs.  The  whole  thing 
will  be  filled  with  booths  and  displays  to  let  the  studentbody 
know  what  kind  of  clubs  are  on  campus,”  he  said.. 

During  October,  Taylor  said  campus  clubs  will  set  up 
booths  in  the  J.  Reuben  Clark  Law  building  parking  lot  and 
hold  a  carnival  as  part  of  a  money-making  project. 

He  said  movies,  dances  and  displays  will  be  part  of  the  e- 
vent. 

Taylor  said  an  itftewlub  dance  will  be  held  in  the  State  ' 
Capitol  Rotunda  to  \velcome  new  members  of  organizations. 
The  dance  is  called  Presents. 

The  last  event  of  fall  semester  will  be  a  charity  dance. 

Taylor  said  admission  to  the  dance  will  be  canned  goods 
items  which  will  be  gathered  and  distributed  to  needy 
families. 


Club  Week  will  be  held  again  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
semester  and  will  be  followed  by  a  dinner  in  the  Wilkinson 
Center  Sky  Room  for  the  presidents  of  all  campus  clubs. 


Taylor  said  his  office  will  sponsor  another 
called  the  “ugly  man  contest.” 


event  in  January, 


Come  in  and  pick  up  a  selection  of  our  nature  >r  c 
one  color  wedding  invitations.  Or  we’"“'  ’ 
samples.  We’re  giving  them  away  to  i 
Come  and  see.  You’ll  be  impressed! 


Color  Wed  g 
1  1  Invitations 


1601  WEST  820  NORTH  PROVO,  373  5 


Dateline 

By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


SS  computer  target  for  fraud 

A  Social  Security  computer  system  containing  per¬ 
sonal  information  on  millions  of  Americans  is  open  to 
fraud  and  unauthorized  disclosure  of  confidential 
data. 

“Security  procedures  and  controls  for  the  system 
were  not  adequate  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  or  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974,”  said  a  report  by  the  audit 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Health,  T  ’  ' ' 

WeP 


'Many  evaluations  valid 


_  .  .  I,  Education  and 

Welfare. 

The  audit  examined  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  computer  systems  that  contain  records 
on  the  more  than  27  million  Americans  who  get 
Social  Security  checks  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  payments. 

The  computer  contains  information  on  the  amount 
of  payments,  family  income  and  assets,  medical 
histories  and  marital  status. 


Carter  seeks  ration  authority 

President  Carter’s  reported  decision  to  seek 
broader  standby  gasoline  rationing  authority  is  likely 
to  face  a  rough  time  in  Congress,  a  key  Democratic 
senator  says. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  says  he 
thinks  Congress  will  reject  the  proposal  unless  the 
counfry  is  confronted  by  a  crisis  of  supply. 

A'titninistration  sources  said  the  President  is  going 
to  ask  Congress  for  standby  authority  for  rationing 
that  could  produce  at  least  a  25  per  cent  cut  in  gas¬ 
oline  consumption  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  oil  em¬ 
bargo  or  other  interruption  in  supply. 

Sources  said  the  Resident  has  already  limited 
standby  rationing  authority  under  federal  law.  But 
Carter  wants  existing  restraints  lifted  so  he  could 
declare  an  emergency  and  impose  rationing  without 
delay. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

Students  are  asked  to  designate  their 
church  affiliation  for  the  benefit  of  Religion 
teachers  at  BYU  who  teach  from  an  LDS 
point  of  view  and,  thus,  may  be  evaluated 
differently  by  non-LDS  students  than  they 
are  by  LDS  students. 

She  said  BYU  law  students  are  asked  not 
to  designate  their  sex  because  the  low  ratio 
of  females  to  males  in  the  law  school  makes 
it  easier  for  a  teacher  to  identify  a  female 
respondent. 

Students  are  asked  to  rate  their  instruc¬ 
tors  in  Section  3  in  12  ways  that  are  ap¬ 
plicable  in  most  teaching  situations  at 
BYU. 

Section  4  of  the  teacher  evaluation  form 
asks  for  information  about  the  course.  In 
this  section  students  are  also  asked  to  rate 
the  survey  itself.  The  last  section  consists 
of  a  checklist  of  ways  in  which  the  student 
feels  the  teacher  could  improve  the  class. 

“We  do  Ricks  College  and  BYU-Hawaii, 
as  well  as  BYU,”  Mrs.  Shreeve  pointed  out, 
explaining  that  different  forms  are  used  for 
the  two  out-of-state  campuses,  in  order  to 
suit  their  specific  needs. 


improving  or  to  congratulate  them  where 
they’re  strong.” 

Apparently,  what  students  say  in  the 
evaluation  can  make  a  difference.  “I  think 
teachers  should  take  seriously  what  stu¬ 
dents  think.  You’d  be  surprised  at  how 
many  department  chairmens  come  in  and 
use  the  evaluation  results,’  Mrs.  Shreeve 


“People  don’t  realize  the  service  that  we 
render,”  she  said.,“I  think  we  do  a  real  ser¬ 


vice  not  only  for  the  "Students,  but  for  the 
she 


faculty  to  show  them,  the  areas  they  need 


Presently,  according  to  the  office 
manager,  teachers  must  analyze  the  results 
themselves.  “We  really  need  a  statistician 
to  help  us  analyze  these  things,”  she  said. 

The  computer  print-out  may  be  seen 
only  by  the  teacher  evaluated,  his  depart¬ 
ment  chairman,  his  dean,  and  those  who 
work  in  the  Office  of  Teacher  Evaluation, 
according  to  Mrs.  Shreeve,  who  has  two 
students  helping  during  the  slow  times  and 
five  when  work  piles  up. 

Teachers  can  come  in  any  time  to  check 
their  improvement  over  the  years,  she  said, 
explaining  “We’ve  kept  all  information  on 
teachers  since  1965  on  microfilm  and 
microfiche.” 

By  examining  the  computer  print-out,  a 
teacher  can  evaluate  not  only  his  own  per¬ 
formance  in  the  eyes  of  his  students,  but 
compire  hirtiself,  as  wqll,,,t9  the  , average 
department,  college,  and  university '1  Weis, 
Mrs.  Shreeve  said. 


Some  faculty  members,  though  expert  in 
their  fields,  are  just  not  cut  out  for 
teaching,  according  to  Mrs.  Shreeve,  and  it 
will  show  up  in  their  evaluation  results.  It 
is  then  up  to  the  department  chairmen  to 
decide  what  should  be  done. 

“The  department  chairman  knows  best 
how  much  worth  that  guy  is  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  I  suppose  he  consults  with  his  dean, 
also.  I  know  of  two  cases  where  they  let  the 
fellow  go.  One  of  them  quit  and  went  into 
research  where  he  was  fantastic,”  the  office 
manager  said. 

In  reference  to  a  common  misconception 
among  students,  she  said  students  really 
needn’t  fear  retaliation  by  teachers  for 
negative  comments.  “We  don’t  give 
teachers  the  packets  or  ratings  until  after 
the  grades  are  in... And  students  can  come 
in  and  get  their  form  back  if  they’re  going 
to  take  the  same  teacher  again  and  feel  the 
teacher  might  not  treat  them  fairly,”  she 
said. 

The  process  of  teacher  evaluation,  as  it 
exists  at  BYU,  may  well  change  for,  as  Mrs. 
Shreeve  said,  “We  continue  to  keep  up-to- 
date  on  other  universities’  methods.”  But 
the  theory  behind  it  won’t  change  because, 
as  she  said,  it  is  important  that  “the  stu¬ 
dents  have  their  say  about  how  a  teacher  is 
.teaching.’’ . . 
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Tighter  nuclear  controls  given 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commision  has  proposed 
tightening  security  to  protect  commercial  nuclear 
fuel  processing  plants  and  uranium  and  plutonium 
shipments  against  sabotage,  theft  and  terrorism. 


ASBYU  community  office 
to  sponsor  9  work  projects 


JUNE’S 


BYU  Student  Community  Services 

will  sponsor  nine  programs  this  year,  which  will  involve  student  volunteers 
™  ■  ,  j  ,  ,  .  . ,  working  with  youth  to  help  them  meet 

The  programs  include  help  to  the  their  needs,”  he  said. 

Regulations  published  in  Tuesday’s  Federal  dicappei  and  senior  dtizen8;  Lrking  otS^sSe°^pSeds  ^wSS^^^ 
R.Bste,  would  require  sharply  increased  guard  forces  /bute  fo  commSilg  with  thielder^:  Adopt 

beautification;  provide  prison  enter-  Share  A  Family 

tainment;  sub  for  Santa;  provide  Tim- 
panogos  Nursing  Home  entertain¬ 
ment;  and  volunteer  for  Big  Brothers. 


for  highgrade  uranium  and  plutonum,  both  in  storage 
and  in  transit. 

They  also  would  impose,  for  the  first  time,  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  private  guards  hired  by  commercial 
nuclear  operators  and  shippers  be  certified  in  good 
mental  health,  as  well  as  good  physical  health. 

Although  companies  handling  nuclear  materials 

persumably  would  not  do  so  knowingly,  they  could  _  _  _ 

hire  a  lunatic  to  guard  nuclear  materials  without  munity  Vice  Pres.  Mike  Page  said, 
violating  present  NRC  standards,  a  spokesman  con¬ 
firmed. 


“All  of  our  programs 
one-to-one  basis  except  for  prison  en¬ 
tertainment,”^  ASBYU  Student  Com- 


Solar  heat  in  19807 


Solar  energy  may  be  able  to  compete  with  elec¬ 
tricity  in  producing  heat  and  hot  water  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential  buildings  as  early  as  1980,  a 
new  congressional  study  says. 

The  report  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
suggests  that  Congress  consider  policies  beyond  what 
the  Carter  administration  is  endorsing  to  encourage 
development  of  large  solar  power  units. 

The  study  says  rising  electricity  costs  and  failing 
solar  equipment  expenses  may  make  even  small  solar 
electricity  units  economically  competitive  with 
lalj  ’  ■ 


Home  Evening. 

Student  volunteers  can  either  visit 
senior  citizens  in  their  homes  or  go  to 
,  j  convalescent  centers  and  have  weekly 

be  done  on  Family  Home  Evenings,  he  said. 

r  nrisnn  pn- 

In  a  similar  program  called 
Sharelove,  volunteers  help  physically 

riiilS 
?„7b.4°S 

ages,  ne  saia.  volved  with  them  in  social  activities, 

.  “Beautification  and  Conservation  he  said. 

program  involves  projects  from  forest  „„„  cc  -n  i  r 

to  house  painting  and  yard  clean  up.  ^^e  SCS  office  will  also  arrange  for 
Tools  are  furnished  through  the  SCS  volunteers  to  organize  games,  parties, 
office,”  he  said.  or  other  social  activRies  for  the 

Page  s^id  the  sub  for  Santa  program  Uospital 

provides  Christmas  items  for  needy  The  SCS  Office  will  also  provide 
families  “The  program  is  co-sponsored  entertainment  for  inmates  at  the  State 
with  the  Division  of  Family  Services,”  Prison  and  for  people  in  Timpanogos 
he  said.  Nursing  Home. 


j^EME] 

WINNER 


28th,  1977.  Kenny  Young  and  his  girlfriend,  Beckie,  have  been  hiking  the  Skyline 
of  Ogden.  At  3:15  P.M.  they  pause  for  lunch.  Kenny  pulls  a  radio  from  his  pack  and  tui 
Salt  Lake  station.  This  is  what  they  hear ... 


ventional  power  plants. 

NBC  faces  $6  million  suit 


A  1930’s  drama  was  telecast  into  a  darkened 
federal  courtroom  Wednesday  as  a  jury  of  six  heard 
evidence  in  a  $6  million  libel  suit  against  NBC  and 
its  film  “Judge  Horton  and  the  Scottsboro  Boys.” 

Among  the  most  attentive  in  the  audience  was  Vic¬ 
toria  Price  Street  a  principal  in  the  ' 


“There’s  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Kenny  Young. 
He  wants  me  to  talk  to  his  girlfriend,  Beckie  Barney. 
He  says  he’ll  put  up  with  your  freckles  if  you’ll 
put  up  with  his  moustache.  Hpwever,  he’s  not 
a  knight  in  shining  armor.  But,  if  you’d 
settle  for  a  Yamaha  and  levis,  then  he 
wants  to  know  if  you’ll  marry  him. 

So,  Beckie  Barney,  you  have  an 
official  wedding  proposal  from 


Enter  Your  “Great  Engagement” 

Kenny  and  Beckie  win  $200  in  china,  crystal  or  silver  from  O.C.  Tanner.  You  can  be  a 


too.  Come  in  and  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  pi 
And  don’t  forget:  you’ll  receive  a  15%  disci 
your  ring,  just  for  entering. 


We  validate  -  nearly  everywhere 


QC-rann(ZRf 


20  East  South  Temple  (Across  from  Hotel  Utah)  531  2 


tj)imal  Science 

I  Y  to  sponsor  conference 
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of  stockmen,  scientists  and  of- 
U  tjals  of  government  and  industry  will  at- 
V  lid  the  conference  of  the  Western  Section, 
:jierican  Society  of  Animal  Science,  at 
tyU  Sunday  through  Wednesday, 
fliis  will  be  the  first  time  the  conference 
'""P  s^jbeen  held  at  BYU  and  the  first  time  it 
3^  been  held  at  an  institution  other  than  a 
rjj.grant  college,  according  to  Dr.  Robert 
Gardner,  professor  of  Animal  Science  at 
yU,  hhairmnn  of  the  conference,  and 
:cretary-treasurer  of  the  Society. 

The  Western  Section  includes  12  states, 
insisting  of  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
fcrado.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Idaho, 
faineton,  Oregon,  California,  Alaska 
JgHawaii-  Participants  also  will  come 
5in  Canada  and  Mexico, 
ijjegistration  is  scheduled  for  Sunday  at 
joniyith  a  reception  following  at  7  p.m.. 
l/jsiscuion  sessions  will  be  held  Monday 
W  'ijij  Tuesday,  and  a  tour  of  the  BYU 
limal  science  facilities  on  Wednesday. 

'In  connection  with  the  animal  science 
Meetings,  a  session  will  be  held  on 
ejyestem  Water  Resources”  Tuesday  at 
145  a.m.  in  the  Varsity  Theater,  ELWC. 

'  shakers  will  be  Jay  Bingham,  consulting 


engineer  and  past  director  of  the  Utah 
Water  and  Power  Board,  speaking  on  “The 
Drought  Impact:  Providing  Adequate  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Water”;  Cliff  Barrett,  assistant 
commissioner.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
charge  of  resource  planning,  “Water 
Problems  of  the  West-Federal  Viewpoint,”; 
and  Ed  Clyde,  counsel  for  the  Central  Utah 
Water  Conservancy  District,  “Water 
Allocations,  Water  Rights,  and  Beneficial 
Uses.” 

Papers  to  be  read 

More  than  80  papers  will  be  read  during 
the  Monday  and  Tuesday  sessions  in  sec¬ 
tions  on  breeding  and  genetics;  environ- 
raaat.  and  livestock  production;  meat 
science  and  muscle  biology;  nutrition, 
pastures  and  forages;  and  animal 
physiology. 

They  will  cover  scores  of  specific  subjects 
such  as  nursing  and  weaning  of  calves;  wool 
traits  of  sheep  types;  feedlot  management; 
selecting  cows  by  computer;  milk  quality; 
liver  fluke  infestation;  flavor  analysis  of 
beef;  grain  feeds  for  swine;  production  of 
rabbits;  grazing  management;  value  of 
types  of  range  forage;  fertility  of  beef  cows; 
goat  breeding;  potato,  pineapple,  beet,  and 
raisin  waste  as  feed;  and  many  more. 


Eight  of  the  papers  will  be  presented  by 
graduate  college  students  as  entries  in 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Society. 

In  addition,  special  sessions  will  be  held 
on  the  teaching  of  animal  science,  in¬ 
cluding  a  discussion  on  the  possibilities  of 
coordinating  student  exchange  programs 
among  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
Western  United  States. 

Panel  discussion 

On  Tuesday  concurrent  species  sections 
will  be  held  on  swine,  beef  cattle,  and 
sheep.  Chairman  of  the  discussion  on  swine 
will  be  L.W.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
Animal  Sciences,  and  the  subject  will  be 
“Cooperqtive  Research  Between  Western 
Institutions”.  The  topic  for  the  beef  cattle 
section  will  be  “The  Commercial  Cat¬ 
tleman:  Management  Practices  to  Help 
Him  Survive,”  discussed  by  a  panel  in¬ 
cluding:  Howard  Clegg,  Utah  cattlemen 
and  agricultural  leader;  Bob  Raleigh, 
Oregon;  John  Butcher,  Utah;  Alvin  Car¬ 
penter,  BYU.  The  sheep  section  topic  is 
“Methods  of  Increasing  Range  Sheep 
Production,”  by  Darrell  Matthews, 
Southern  Utah  State  College,  and  Arthur 
Hoverland,  California  State  University, 
Fresno. 


Senior  chosen 
for  internship 

A  BYU  senior  in  communications  has  been 
chosen  as  a  summer  intern  for  Mountain  Bell  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

According  to  Kenneth  O.  Hill,  Utah  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Manager,  Chris  Hales,  24,  of  Spanish  Fork, 
will  be  interning  with  Mountain  Bell  through 
August. 

“The  internship  program  at  Mountain  Bell 
provides  communications  majors  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  combine  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  public  relations,”  Hill  said. 

“This  is  the  first  time  since  the  internship 
program  began  that  Mountain  Bell  has  agreed  to 
use  interns  during  the  spring  and  summer  terms. 
This  will  help  provide  more  students  with  actual 
job  experience.” 

According  to  Hill,  interns  in  public  relations  are 
given  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  to  broaden 
tbeir  experience. 

Hales  served  in  the  Geneva,  Switzerland  Mission 
for  the  LDS  Church  from  1972-1974,  where  he 
helped  set  up  a  public  relations  office.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Sandy  City  Police  public  relations 
campaign  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

Hales  is  married  to  the  former  Deborah  Kae 
Garbe  of  Spanish  Fork,  where  the  couple  now 
resides. 


Th«  THINGS 

REMEMBERED  Sho» 

robber  slam^i 

name  tagi  enoraved  sifts 

UNIVERSiTY  MAU 

(mat  Pannayi)  224-2144 


Rape^ 

A  pretty  scary  word,  isn’t  it?  What 
would  you  do  if  attacked?  You  can 
protect  yourself  with  Guardian 
protective  spray.  It  works  like 
mace,  is  easy  and  safe  to  carry 
and  use,  is  reusable,  and  highly 
effective.  Sells  for  $2.95.  Call  this 
month  and  get  10c  off  regular 
price.  $2.85  buys  a  lot  of  security. 

Call  377-0491 


i  lesidents  asked  to  survey  areas 


.Utah  County  residents  are  being 
inS  ^edtohelp  complete  an  inventory  of 
Adless  areas  in  the  National  Forest 
^em  to  help  determine  their 
liability  for  wilderness  or  non- 
ijdemess  use. 

..,1  public  workshop  is  to  be  held  in 
|®ifeftovoHigh  School  Cafeteria  Aug. 
■,m  'from  7  to  10  p.m.,  according  to  a 
..(/ ilokeman  for  the  Intermountain 
‘  jgion  of  the  Forest  Service. 

nal  Forester  Vem  Hamre  said 
is  necessary  to  provide  bet- 
lation  of  the  Forest  Service’s 
lagement  planning  and  to 
,  op  the  administration’s  posi- 
|ont, wilderness  proposals, 
ritten  comments  to  suggest  areas 


for  inclusion  in  the  inventory  and  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  or  non- 
wilderness  use  can  be  sent  to  local 
Forest  Service  offices  until  Sept.  15. 

The  new  information  is  needed  for 
the  1980  national  assessment  of  forest 
and  rangeland  resources  and  the  1980 
Forest  Service  program,  Hamre  said. 
The  assessment  and  program  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974  which  is  Congress’  long-range 
planning  vehicle  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Since  1973,  when  the  “Roadless  Area 
Review  and  Evaluation”  was  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  Forest  Service,  several  ad¬ 
ditional  areas  and  needed  revisions 
have  been  identified. 


(^elayfien 

Carillon  Square 

facross  from  Grand  Central) 

★  WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

10%  off  with  BYU  ID  or  this  ad 
(Orem  Store  Only) 

*Quality  Commercial  Printing 
*Quick  Copy  Printing 

Visit  our  new  shop! 

307  East  1300  South,  Orem 

224-3069 


36  Morth  University 
373-4440 

Open  Fridays  Till  9  P.M. 


LOST  &  FOUND  SALE  AND  AUCTION 

Some  auction  items  will  be: 

Tents  Gym  Shoes  ’  ’ 

Raft  Coats 

Rackets  Umbrellas 

Basketballs  Umbrellas 

Stroller  Watches 

Saturday,  July  9,  1 977 
1 1 :00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 

Main  Ballroom 

Line  Control  Policies 

1.  Consecutively  numbered  tickets  will  be  issued  from  8:00  a.m  on. 

2.  Each  individual  must  wait  in  the  line  to  receive  a  ticket. 

3.  All  ticket  holders  must  be  back  in  the  line  by  10:30. 


SERVING  UTAH  COUNTY  SINCE  1946  '  ^ 


CAMERAS 


Sony  Tape  Sale 


High  Fidelity-Low  Noise 


90  Minute  recording  time 

Reg. 1.89 

NOW 
$1  49 


Stop  Turntable  Howl 

Audio  Insulator 


Just  slide  a  set  of  these  little 
feet  under  your  record  player 
and  say  good-bye  to  ac-| 
coustical  feedback  and  turn- 


Includes  Turntable 
Level 


THE  FIRST  AM/FM 
CASSETTE  TAPE 
RECORDERiWITH  T.V. 


Perfect  For 
Campouts 
Picnics  -  Poolside 
Emergency  Information 
The  "Other"  T.V.  Room 
Just  Plain  Fun 


The  JVC  3060  Personal 
Entertainment  Center 


|95 

r  Batteries  Included 


Kodak  Marcujtz 


36  North  University 
373-44,40 

Open  Fridays  till  9  P.M. 
Customer  parking  in  the  rear 


rd  Nikon  PRO 


Parades,  fireworks 


Provoans  celebrate  Fourth 


Area  residents  gathered  in  Provo  to 
enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
presented  in  the  Provo  Freedom 
Festival  over  the  July  4  weekend. 

Thousands  of  Provo  celebrants  star¬ 
ted  lining  the  streets  to  watch  the 
parade  early  Monday. 

As 


der  bliahkets  and  small  shelters  made 
of  plastic  garbage  bags 


The  parade  continued  for  about  90 
minutes  despite  rain-soaked  partici¬ 
pants  and  floats. 

Later  in  the  day  enthusiasts  atten¬ 
ded  the  Freedom  Carnival  at  North 
Park  which  lasted  until  midnight. 

As  evening  neared  many  families 
gathered  at  Kiwanis  Park  to  enjoy  a 
family  picnic  and  a  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

After  dinner  parents  and  children 


■joined  in  playing  frisbee  and  football, 
and  lighting  sparklers. 

For  many  children  the  evening  was 
spent  sitting  in  the  lost  children  corral 
while  parents  searched  all  over  the 
park  for  their  missing  sons  and 
daughters. 

A  beautiful  display  of  fireworks,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  melody  of  patriotic - 
music,  brought  this  portion  of  the 
Freedom  Festival  to  a  close. 
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_.  j  ...  i_  L  .  .  .  Universe  photo  by  Ron  Mason 

Three  parade-watchers  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  spectacle  despite  the  inclement  weather.  Area  residents  lined  University  Avenue  and  Center 
Street  for  the  90  minute  parade. 


UniverM  photo  by  L\ 

Bicycle  built  for  two  brings  back  memories  of  ye 
senior  citizens  participate  in  Monday's  parade. 


Clown  in  Provo's  Fourth  of  July  Parade  is 
appropriately  dressed  for  the  weather. 


Bombs  bursting  in  air  were  symbolized  by  Provo's  firework 
Monday  night  in  Kiwanis  Park. 


Univerta  photo  by  Lyls  Stavast 


Young  clown  participates  in  Provo's  Children's  Parade  Friday  as  part  of  the  Provo  Freedom  Festival. 


Howard  Watts  enjoys  parade  sights  and  sounds  with  his 


nephew,  young  Sam  Cannon  on  hi  t. 
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USDA  GRADE  A  MANOR  HOUSE 

7-BONE  CHUCK 

STEAKS 

or  CHUCK  ROAST-USDA  CHOICE 

TT 

STERLING  or  SAFEWAY 

FRANKS 

YOUR  CHOICE 

SM0K-A.RWU  SIKa 

BACON 

(2  lb.  pkg.  '2.34) 

JIIS 

Phg.  IN 

Boneless  Pot  $unQ 

D^*«#**«*  USDA  Choice  iwli 

1  If  OQSTS  Beef  Chuck  lb.  ■ 

Pork  Chops  QQ« 

Family  Pack  Loin  Blade  End  |b.  wQP 

Fish  Sticks  uoz  ft  ft' 

Captain's  Choice  pkg.  QpQP 

Boneless  Steaks  sioe 

USDA  Choice  Beef  ■  Wll 

Top  Sirloin  'b-  ■ 

PRICES 
EFFECTIVE 
I  JULY  6-9,  77 1 

PROVO 


Safeway  For  Quality  &  Prices 


SPAGHETTI  or 
SPA6HETTI4I'S 

Franco  American 


N  f 


LUCERNE 
COTTAGE  CHEESE 

2  lb.  Ctn. 


LAROE  PLUMS 


mm  #  ‘P 


California's  Finest  Fruit 
Santa  Rosa,  El  Derorade 
and  Wicsom  -  Delicious! 


BATHROOM 

TISSUE 


SAFEWAY 


COPYRIGHT  1960  SAFEWAY  STORES  INCORPORATED 


Hot  Dog  Buns 

Sit 


or  Hamburger 
Mrs.  Wright's 

8  count  pack 
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Cinderella  at  the  Y 


Cinderella  {Linda  Kessler)  and  The  Prince  (David  Omans),  in  "Cin¬ 
derella  "  for  the  Whittlin'  Whistlin'  Brigade,  BYU's  repertory  theater 
troupe.  Four  children's  plays  will  be  presented  each  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  beginning  this  week.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Harris 
Fine  Arts  Center  Theater  box  office. 


EnieMainment 


The  Universe 


'Saturday's  Warrior' 


plans  July  15  tryouts 


Auditions  will  begin  July  15  for  the 
musical  production  “Saturday’s 
Warrior,”  which  is  scheduled  to  open 
in  Springville  Sept.  16. 

Gary  Pia,  production  manager,  said 
the  auditioning  will  take  place  in  the 
'Villa  Theater  in  Springville  July  15, 
16,  19  and  20,  between  7:30  and  10 
p.m.  each  evening. 

The  production  will  be  performed 
this  fall  in  the  Villa  Theater,  which  has 
been  converted  to  accommodate  live 
entertainment.  The  length  of  the 
play’s  run  is  indefinite,  and  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  public  demand,  according  to 
Pia.  A  similar  production  in  Spanish 
Fork  two  years  ago  ran  for  four  months. 

He  said  that  interested  people 
should  be  prepared  for  a  musical  com¬ 
edy  audition,  indicating  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  sing,  act  and  dance. 


Persons  auditioning  are  expected  to  br¬ 
ing  their  own  music  and  preferably  an 
accompanist  who  is  familiar  with  their 
music  and  personality.  However  a 
pianist  will  be  availairfs;!Pia  said.' 

Roles  are  available  for  people  of  all 
ages,  from  approximately  eight  years 
of  age  to  grandparents.  All  cast  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  paid. 

After  the  production  is  cast,  rehear¬ 
sals  will  be  held  every  evening,  and  on 
Saturdays.  Exceptions  to  this  are  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  evenings  when  no 
rehearsals  will  be  scheduled. 

The  new  production  is  to  be  directed 
by  Norlan  Jacobs,  who  also  directed 
the  play  during  the  Spanish  Fork  run. 

Doug  Stewart,  of  Omega  Produc¬ 
tions  and  author  of  the  script,  is  the 
producer.  Mark  Bachan  is  assistant 
director. 


NOTICE 


Books  for  the  Summer  semester  will  be 
removed. fromj^he  shelves,  being  replaced  by 
books  for  the  coming  Fall  semester,  on  July 
9th.  We  encourage  you  to  purchase  your  text 
at  the  Bookstore  prior  to  this  date. 


b/u  bool<gore^ 


Lyceum  tickets 


Children  to  learn  creativity 


on  sale  in  HFAC 


Season  tickets  for  the  1977-78  lyceum  series  are  on 
sale  at  the  Music  Ticket  Office,  HFAC  and  at 
Bullock  and  Losee,  19  North  University  Ave.  and  in 
the  University  Mall  in  Orem. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  Harold  Goodman,  chairman 
of  the  lyceum  committee,  tickets  are  available  for 
the  Distinguished  Artist  Series,  the  Cultural  Inter¬ 
national  Series  and  the  Prestigious  Chamber  Series. 

All  concerts  presented  in  the  Distinguished  Artist 
Series  will  be  held  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall, 
HFAC  at  8  p.m.  The  series  includes  Grant  Johan- 
nesen.  Piano,  Sept.  20;  Misha  Raitzin,  Tenor,  Oct. 
19;  Elmar  Oliveira,  violin,  Nov.  15;  Costanza  Cuc- 
caro.  Soprano,  Dec.  6;  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Jan.  19;  and  Daniel  Shafran,  Cello,  March  10,  Dr. 
Goodman  said. 

Tickets  are  priced  at  $18  for  general  admission, 
$12  for  senior  citizens  and  $6  for  students,  faculty 
and  children. 

Dr.  Goodman  said  the  Cultural  International 
Series  is  scheduled  for  8  p.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 
Included  in  this  series  is  The  Philharmonia 
Hungarica  Ochestra  on  Oct.  5,  Les  Brown  and  the 
Band  of  Reknown  on  Oct.  6,  the  Massenkoff  Russian 
Folk  Festival  on  Nov.  12  and  the  Hungarian  Folk 
BalleJ  pf  Budap^t  and  .Gypsy  Orchestra  Qn„March 


Children  from  ages  five  to  15  will  learn  to  develop 
creativity  and  become  more  sensitive  to  others  and 
the  world  around  them  in  a  summer  drama 
workshop. 

By  using  techniques  of  drama  taught  in  a  summer 
class  in  “Creative  Dramatics”  scheduled  at  BYU 
July  19  to  Aug.  15,  children  can  expand  their 
creative  talents,  according  to  Linda  Kessler, 
teaching  assistant  for  the  class. 

Some  adults  might  contend  that  children  already 
have  more  creativity  and  ideas  than  the  average 
parent,  teacher  or  babysitter  can  cope  with,  but  that 
is  generally  not  the  case.  Young  people  become  dis¬ 
cipline  problems  when  they  are  bored,  not  when  they 
are  bubbling  with  creativity,  according  to  Miss 
Kessler,  who  will  assist  Dr.  Harold  R.  Oaks  in 
teaching  the  class. 


TENNIS  SHOES  RE-SOLED 


Don’t  Throw  Those  Expensive  Tennis  Shoes  Away 
Because  the  Soles  are  Worn-Out. 

•  1  Day  Service 


10  Different  Styies  of  shoelaces 


Only  $12.50 

Village  Shoe  i/laket^ 


Prices  for  these  tickets  will  be  $12  for  general  ad¬ 
mission,  $10  for  senior  citizens  and  $8  for  students, 
faculty  and  children. 


224-1470 

*  788  So.  State,  Orem  (across  from  the  Scera  Theatre 


IBMNEEDS 

OUTSTANDING 

PEOPLE 


And  we  can  offer  outstanding 
career  opportunities  in  a  wide  range 
of  fields. 

We  will  be  interviewing  at 


Brigham  Young  University 
on  July  12,  1977 


To  find  out  about  IBM  and  let  us 
find  out  about  you,  sign  up  for  an 
interview  at  the  Placement  Office  or 
write  to:  Mr.  H.  A.  Thronson, 
College  Relations  Manager, 

IBM  Corporation, 

3424  Wilshire  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,  California  90010 


IBM 


An  equal  opportunity  employer 


all  our  *13  to  *3 
dresses  and  pantsuiii 


10^“  to  24^ 


<  w 

They  have  what  it  takej  ^ 
to  help  you  look  grea}  ^ 


Some  of  the  most  sensational  look| ! 
the  year  are  in  our  collection.  E}  i 
over  jumpers,  classic  shirtdresses, 
and  skirt  sets.  Appearing  here 
there,  soft  rolling  cowl  necklines 
new  novelty  detailing.  More  great  st| 
Fashion  colors.  Sizes  5  to  13. 


Styles  shown  are  offered  only  as 
representative  of  Sears  assortment. 


Use  Your  Sears  Credit  Ai  ii 


This  Ad  Effective  Thursday,  i 
thru  Saturday,  July  9th.  ’ 


Sears 


Where  America  shops 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  Af 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back 


Sears-Provo 

207  North  1st  West 

373-8700 


Stores  Open 
9:30  AM  Moui 
thru  Saturday! 


Free  Storesid^ 
Parking 


U 
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Pioneer  scribe 

I 

Jrama's  focus 


By  BRUCE  HERTFORD 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
.  to  Orson  Scott  Card  for  his 
lu.  play.  “Fresh  Courage  Take” 
j^ened  at  the  Greenbriar 
in  West  Jordan  Friday  night, 
author  and  director  for  this 
jnatization  based  on  events  in 
fof  William  Clayton,  Card  has 
„ed  to  transcend  the  soporific 
of  so  many  LDS  plays  and  has 
■■  r  given  us  a  very  gritty  and 
il  look  at  this  devout  disciple 
'im. 

known  well  as  Joseph 
scribe  and  as  the  author  of 
■iCome  Ye  Saints,”  was  a 
and  complex  individual  who 
[variously  as,  bill  collector,  recor- 
niarks  and  brands  and  territorial 
,t  of  public  accounts.  “Fresh 

tjTake”  delves  into  the  reasons 
this  man’s  devotion  to  a  church 
often  rebuked  him. 

(d’^dialogue  is  fresh  and  witty, 
1  entirely  successful,  though  oc- 

&it  lapses  into  moments  of 
!nce.  The  material  covered 
l)een  carefully  authenticated  by  a 
thfiiistorian  and  it  provides 
h  meat  for  two  such  plays,  but 
has  wisely  selected  only  the  ma- 
aguential  factors. 

character  mentions  that 
wrote  “when  the  emotion  was 
t  ;est  in  his  life.”  Surely  that  same 
I  e  might  be  applied  to  Card,  for 
Biaeters  speak  lines  of  conviction 
i  any  heard  in  a  recent  LDS 
ction.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
does  not  use  good  judgment  or 
his  play  rings  true  because  it 
not  spoon  up  pablum. 

itite  brother,  Russ,  portrays 
n,  and  his  performance  is  unaf- 
.  and  well-calculated;  his  is  the 
dished  performance  in  the  cast, 

1  lould  be,  and  he  is  the  most  suc- 
member  of  the  cast  with  mo- 
ofhigh  emotion. 


Mike  Evenden,  as  “The 
Biographer,”  coolly  acts  as  interpreter 
for  the  audience;  though  Evenden  does 
perform  other  roles  in  the  play,  his  in¬ 
itial  one  is  the  most  genuine,  and  the 
one  most  lacking  in  extraneous  move¬ 
ment  and  vocalization. 

Corey  Sprague  (“The  Antagonist”) 
appears  to  have  been  given  some  of  the 
best  dialogue  in  the  show  and  certainly 
the  “showiest”  role  of  the  lot;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  tends  to  upstage  even 
himself  in  some  scenes  and  verges  on 
overacting  at  some  crucial  points. 

Bruce  Steed  has  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  playing  Heber,  C. 
Kimball,  Brigham  Young,  Joseph 
Smith  and  Orson  Pratt  in  one  evening; 
it  is  to  his  credit  that,  despite  a  really 
poor  choice  of  costume,  he  succeeded 
admirably. 

Cecilia  Harris,  as  Clayton’s  mother- 
in-law,  had  some  unusually  fine  mo¬ 
ments,  and  Delpha  Card  (the 
playwright’s  sister)  and  Tammy 
Mikkelson  completed  the  company. 

Scott  Card,  a  BYU  graduate  in 
theater  and  cinematic  arts,  has  direc¬ 
ted  his  play  at  a  fever  pace,  a  fortunate 
choice  as  there  is  considerable  dialogue 
and  the  audience  found  itself  rapidly 
swept  into  the  action  for  the  duration 
of  the  performance.  One  questions  the 
lack  of  any  real  scenery,  the  absence  of 
appropriate  musical  interludes,  the  in¬ 
consistent  aproach  to  costuming,  and 
the  lack  of  any  real  trappings  aside 
from  the  basic  play  script  and  the 
seven-member  company. 

With  Card,  obviously,  “the  play’s 
the  thing”  and  his  audience  is  given 
nothing  extra  so  as  to  not  become  con¬ 
fused  with  the  issues  involved. 

“Fresh  Courage  Take”  is  presented 
much  like  an  extended  reader’s  theater 
and  it  deserves  more,  both  visually  and 
technically. 

“Fresh  Courage  Take”  can  be  seen 
at  the  Greenbriar  Theater,  8261  S. 
Redwood  Rd.  in  West  Jordan  every 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday  in  July 
at  8  p.m. 


liior  dates 
i  fan  recital 


lior  will  pre- 
irgan  recital 
p.m.  in  the 


rdon  Johnston’s 
will  include  the 
isigons  of  Felix 
ohn,  Johann 
,  Johann  Sebas- 
Bach  and  Flor 


aston’s  musical 
began  with  the 
at  age  six,  and  at 
!  began  his  organ 
agi  He  has  since 
1  awarded  the  Silver 
Iby  the  Royal  Con- 
tory.  of  Music  of 
to.  He  is  a  student 
J, ‘Keeler  of  the 
Department  of 


N  DmVMN^  W 

SHOW  9:15 
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THE  WEEK 


Thursday 

Play:  “Puppet  Variety  Show”,  Nelke  Experimen¬ 
tal  Theater,  1  p.m.  Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade. 

Varsity  Theater:  “Poseidon  Adventure,”  7  and 
9:20  p.m. 

KBYU  Highlights:  “Uncommon  Valor^”  7  p.m. 

Friday 

Dance:  ASBYU  Rock  Dance  with  “Down  Under,” 
ELWC  Ballroom,  8  p.m.-  midnight 

KBYU  FM:  Earplay  “The  Great  American  Fourth 
of  July  Parade,”  10  p.m.,  88.9  FM 

Play:  “Show  and  'Tell  Tales,” 

Movies:  Outdoor,  ASB  Quad,  8:30  p.m. 

Varsity  Theater:  “Poseidon  Adventure,”  7  and 
9:20  p.m. 

KBYU  Highlights:  Movie  Milestones,  “It’s  in  the 
Bag,”  7  p.m. 

Saturday 

Play:  “Show  and  Tell  Tales,”  10  a.m.,  “Puppet 
Variety  Show,”  7  p.m.,  Nelke  Experimental 
Theatre.  Whittlin’  Whistlin’  Brigade. 

Dance:  ASBYU  Disco  with  “Motion  Machine, 
KMH  Social  Hall,  8:30-1  a.m. 

Varsity  Theater:  “Poseidon  Adventure,”  7  and 
9:20  p.m. 

Sale:  Lost  and  Found,  ELWC  Ballroom,  11-2  p.m. 

KBYU  Highlights:  Movie  Milestones,  “It’s  in  the 
Bag,”  9  p.m. 

KBYU  FM:  “Folk  Festival,  U.S.A.,”  8  a.m., 

FM.  “Tales  of  Hoffman”  (Offenbach)  featuring  the 
Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  12  p.m.,  88.9  FM.  “As  You 
Like  It”  request  program-Provo  374-9707  3:30  p.m., 
88.9  FM.  BBC  Comedy  Hour,  9  p.m., “The  Goon 
Show,  The  Affair  of  the  Lone  Banana  &  I’m  Sorry  I’ll 
Read  That  Again.” 

Monday 

Varsity  Theater:  “Midway,”  7  and  9:20  p.m. 


Varsity  Theater:  “Midway,”  7  and  9:20  p.m, 
Forum:  Vinie  Burrows,  deJong  Concert  Hall,  10 


“A  lot  of  fun.. .brims 
with  adventure,  charm, 
and  marvels.  I  loved  it.” 


MARKHAMILL  HARRiSTfORD  CARRieFISHCR  ' 
P€T€R£USHING 

algcgTjinngss 

'Wnten  dod  Directed  ty  Produced  by  Music  by 

GGORGG  LUCAS  GARY  KURTZ  JOHN  WILLIAMS  - 
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Showtimes 


Dance  groups  gather  for  festival 


Dance  companies 
from  all  parts  of  the 
West  and  Midwest  are 
congregating  in  Salt 
Lake  City  this  summer 
for  the  first  Repertory 
Dance  Theater  (I®T) 
Summer  Dance  Festival. 

The  festival,  which 
began  Saturday  and  will 
run  through  Aug.  6,  is 
made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Arts.  It 
will  feature  perfor¬ 
mances  by  four  promi¬ 
nent  guest  dance  com¬ 
panies,  Repertory  Dance 
Theater  and  RDT 
Workshop  ’77  students. 

According  to  Ron 
Rubey,  Summer  Dance 
Festival  coordinator  and 
RDT  company  member, 
“The  festival  is  designed 
to  showcase  the  guest 
companies  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  studio  theater 
setting.  We  want  the 
festival  to  be  casual  and 
fun.” 


The  four  guest  com¬ 
panies  will  perform  in 
the  Dance  Studio 
Theater  in  room  208  of 
the  Dance  Building,  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Utah.  They 


include  the  Albuquerque 
Dance  Theater,  July  13; 
Cleo  Parker  Robinson 
Dance  Ensemble,  July 
17;  and  Theater  Dance 
Trio,  July  24. 


|VILLAFLAVH0US£IH£ATII£| 

25^  So.  Main,  Springville  |g 

I  July  6  - 12  I 

I  GOOD  NEWS  (1947)  I 

in  in 

^  June  AUyson.  Peter  Lawford  6  ^ 

®  ALL  ABOUT  EVE  (1950)  | 

Bette  Davis,  Ann  Baxter,  Ceorge  Sanders  |gi| 

iS  Thursday  Nitc  Date  Nitc  ® 

(S  T  f  ® 

{g  Two  for  one 

jOSee  these  movies  in  our  romantic  balconyjg 


Open  Week^aifs  7:00  to  10 
Fridai  t  Saturday  7  to  It 
Other  times  by  arrangement 
Except  Sundays 

Special  BYU  Family  Rate  of 
90c  on  Mondays 

Discount  For 
Group  Parties 

—90c  per  person  in 
groups  of  25  or  more. 

Summer  Matinees 
2  to  5 

Mon.-Wed.-Fri.-Sat. 


i  “The  Year’s  Best  Movie  ^ 

^  ‘Star  Wars’  has  brought  fun  back  ^ 
to  the  movies  and  glowingly  "p 
demonstrated  they  still  can 
^  make  'em  like  they  used  to.  ^ 
A  grand  and  glorious  film.” 


^  2:00,  4:30,  7:00,  9:30 

^  Midnight  Shows  Fri.  &  Sat. 


KAIIIRE3  DfVCl4DW: 


TBEATRE 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

NOWPLAYING 

'k  if  if  it  jif  it  it^J&^it  ★  ★ 

Snuggle  up  under 
Sundance  and  enjoy 
the  smash  Broadway 
revue,  "Starting  Here, 

Starting  Now"  —  playing 

each  Tuesday  through  r  m 

^  Saturday,  W  4  C  I 

Monday  nights  see  Carol  '  I  4  m.  ^  ■  I 

Lynn  Pearson's  "I  Believe  m  »  f  ‘‘  W 

Make  Believe, '[  a  fun, 
robust  rendition  of  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales  that  kids  and  ’ 
parents  will  love. 

Come  early  and  feast  on 
a  full-flavored  Tree  Room 
dinner.  Then,  seat  yourself 
,  intheopen-airlheatrefora 
night  of  entertainment  as  ^ 
refreshing  as  its  Sundance 
setting.  Broadway  was 
seldom  better. 

Showtimes;  8:30  p.m. 

Dinner  and  show 
reservations  suggested.' 

Call  225-4100  or 
300/662-5901  (toll-free  in' 

Utah). 

See  you  there! 


SUtSD^NCE 
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OPEN  THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 


iHERS 

Unity  lund  Coles 
und^Hyrum  Smith: 
mirtyrdoT  *" 


ASBYU  Social  Office  presents 
"Down  Under,"  in  a  super  dance 
that  will  pul  you  under. 

Friday,  July  8,  9:00-12:00 
M.OO  Knisht  Magnum  Soeial  Hall 

Saturday,  July  9,  a  Disco-Dance  wHh 
the  Motion  Moehino  t  The  Gallery, 
featuring  the  best  in  local  folk  cntertainfflcnt. 
M.00  for  both.  0:30-11:30. 


M' 
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Media  studios 


Y's  films  for  church,  schools 


By  SANDRA  RANDS 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


This  is  the  second  of  two  stories  on 
BYU  media  productions. 


The  BYU  Media  Production  Studios 
work  to  produce  about  one  film  per 
month  on  the  20-acre  expanse  three 
miles  northwest  of  the  BYU  campus. 

The  original  studio,  the  BYU  Motion 
Picture  Studio,  was  established  to 
make  films  and  filmstrips  for  the 
church.  But  the  studio  also  produces 
many  educational  films,  according  to 
Jesse  E.  Stay,  director  of  the  Film 
Production  Department  at  BYU. 
“Most  of  the  films  we’ve  been  produc¬ 
ing  in  the  last  few  years  are  for 
educational  uses  in  BYU  classrooms 
and  at  other  universities,  mostly  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,”  Stay  said. 
“Materials  have  also  been  sold  to  in¬ 
stitutions  around  the  world.” 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  film- 
making,  said  Stay,  is  finding  scripts. 
Editors  of  church  publications,  alumni 
and  all  those  involved  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  studio  submit  ideas  for  new  films. 

Stay  said  to  “read,  read,  read”  is 
another  way  film  ideas  are  obtained. 
Pointing  to  an  open  book  on  his  desk, 
he  said  he  is  always  in  the  process  of 
reading  a  story  as  possible  film 
material. 


Worthwhile  projects 


The  Media  Development  Advisory 
Committee,  made  up  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  various  departments  on 
campus,  meets  every  two  weeks  to  help 
decide  which  projects  would  be 
worthwhile  and  profitable.  Stay  said 
there  are  currently  15  to  20  stories  un¬ 
der  consideration. 


Doran  Bryson  mixes  sound  at  Media  Production  Studios.  Sound  mixer  is  equipped  with  console  and  tape 
decks  to  facilitate  unified  production. 


Films  are  produced  according  to 
needs.  Stay  said.  “We  look  for  needs. 
We  want  to  produce  films  to  help  peo¬ 
ple,  to  build  people,  but  we  have  to  do 
it  on  a  business  basis  to  make  money 
for  the  continuation  of  our  work,”  he 


Many  successful  films  have  been 
made  and  sold.  As  of  May  19,  the 
studio  had  sold  1,819  copies  of  “Cipher 
in  the  Snow.”  “Johnny  Lingo,”  made 
originally  as  a  joint  effort  with  the  LDS 
Church  Sunday  School,  has  sold  more 
than  1,000  prints  to  other  universities 
and  film  libraries  in  addition  to  those 
sold  to  the  church. 

A  number  of  films  stressing  physical 
fitness  have  been  produced.  “Run 
Dick,  Run  Jane”  has  sold  more  than 
1,200  prints.  Both  that  film  and 
“Coronary  Counter  Attack”  are 
narrated  by  the  author  of  “Aerobics,” 
Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper.  A  new  film  in  this 
category,  “What  Makes  Millie  Run,” 
is  narrated  by  Dr.  Cooper’s  wife, 
Millie,-  who  wrote  “Aerobics  for 
Women.” 


'True  story 

“John  Baker’s  Last  Race,”  a  true 
story  about  an  athlete  who  discovered 
he  had  terminal  cancer,  has  “tremen¬ 
dous  application  in  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  areas,”  said  Stay. 

The  miler  at  first  contemplates 
suicide  when  he  discovers  his  illness. 


but  instead  dedicates  his  life  to 
coaching  the  youth  at  Aspen  Elemen- 
•  tary  School  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
which  was  renamed  for  him  after  his 
death. 

He  became  the  champion  of  the 
children  who  were  usually  left  out.  One 
young  boy  wrote  him  a  get-well  card 
and  signed  it  “From  Bill,  your  worst 
player  and  best  friend,”  a  rare  situa¬ 
tion  in  athletics,  remarked  Stay. 

To  show  its  diverse  application.  Stay 
told  how  he  showed  the  film  to  a  group 
of  safety  engineers.  One  man  involved 
in  selling  gold  mining  equipment  said 
he  wanted  to  buy  the  film  to  show 
salesmen  the  impact  of  not  quitting. 
“You  are  never  beat  till  you  quit”  was 
Baker’s  motto. 

A  film  just  released  at  the  end  of 
May,  “The  Mailbox,”  is  about  the 
loneliness  of  the  elderly  and  their  need 
to  be  remembered  by  family  and 
friends. 

The  studio  is  currently  working  on 
two  new  films.  One  is  based  on  a  Pearl 
Buck  story  and  will  be  entitled  “The 
Gift.”  The  second,  to  be  called  “The 
Phone  Call,”  is  a  story  taken  from  the 
“New  Era”  about  a  boy  who  is  afraid 
to  call  the  girl  he  loves. 

For  particular  needs,  directors  of  the 
films  can  go  to  Hollywood  to  find  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses.  Stay  said.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  boy  in  “The  Phone  Call”  is 
Hollywood  actor  Mike  McClure,  who 
was  “the  boy  across  the  street”  in  the 


Miracle  pageant  to  begin 
July  14  at  Manti  Temple 


The  11th  annual 
production  of  the  Manti 
“Mormon  Miracle 
Pageant”  will  entertain 
an  estimated  100,000 
people  during  its  eight 
performance-run  which 
begins  July  14. 


Participants  are  work¬ 
ing  to  be  ready  for  open¬ 
ing  night,  and  Pageant 
Director  Macksene  Rux 
said  they  are  as  fine  a 
group  as  she  has  ever 
worked  with. . 


The  production  will  be 
staged  in  a  natural 
amphitheater  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  Manti 
Temple  Hill. 


Mrs.  Rux  is  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Hyrum  Smith, 
who  was  killed  with  his 
brother,  Joseph,  in 
Carthage  Jail,  Ill.,  in 
1844.  She  has  a  keen  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  those  who 
organized  the  Mormon 
Church  and  suffered 
through  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  its  begin¬ 
ning. 


As  a  student  of  Book 
of  Mormon  history,  she 
is  able  to  reproduce 
historical  scenes  enacted 
140  years  ago  and  make 
them  applicable  in  to¬ 
day’s  world.  Love  and 
devotion  to  America 
shows  through  her  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  dramatic 
patriotic  sequence  of  this 
country’s  Founding 
Fathers. 

These  historical 
vignettes  are  just  a  part 
of  the  pageant,  which 
spotlights  historical  and 
theological  Mormonism 
with  portrayals  of  the 
work  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  scenes 
from  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  and  the  Mormon 
settlement  of  the  West. 

Helping  Mrs.  Rux  as 
chairman  for  set  design 
and  construction  of  the 


pageant  is  Richard 
Haslam.  A  veteran  of 


theater  and  stage 
technology,  he  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  fine 
arts  from  Utah  State 
University. 


Haslam  has  created 
new  sets  for  the  jail 
scene,  and  the  attic, 
where  the  gold  plates 
that  became  the  Book  of 
Mormon  were  translated 
by  Joseph  Smith. 


Dates  for  the  1977 
production  of  the 
pageant  are  July  14,  15, 
16  and  19  through  23. 
Starting  time  is  9:15 

E.m.  The  pageant  may 
e  reached  from  Provo  or 
Salt  Lake  City  by  con¬ 
necting  with  Highway  89, 
in  Springville  and 
following  it  south  to 
Manti. 
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Disney  film  “Freaky  Friday.” 

Also,  Don  Knotts  was  cast  in  the 
film  “Mister,  You  Made  a  Big  Mistake 
on  My  Bill,”  which  was  released  about 
eight  months  ago.  It  was  about  the 
types  of  services  hospitals  provide  and 
why  they  cost  so  much. 


Local  actors 

In  most  cases  local  actors  are  used. 
Lethe  Tatge,  the  83-year-old  star  in 
“The  Mailbox,”  has  been  involved  in 
drama  all  her  life  and  has  been  in 
several  church  films.  Rebecca  Glade, 
who  plays  Sharon,  the  neighbor  lady, 
has  performed  in  the  Promised  Valley 
Playhouse. 

Stay  said  church  films  still  in  the 
planning  stage  include  one  on  family 
recreation.  The  church  has  also  re¬ 
quested  a  film  to  motivate  youth  to  be 
morally  clean. 

Another  project  for  the  church  is  an 
annual  film  for  the  “Church  in  Action” 
series  which  began  in  1970  to  depict 


the  yearly  progress  of  the  church.  Also, 
a  tour  of  the  Holy  Land  entitled 
“Where  Jesus  Walked”  will  be  finished 
in  a  few  months. 

The  studio  has  produced  a  number 
of  award-winning  films.  “Cipher  in  the 
Snow”  won  the  Golden  Eagle  Award 
from  CINE,  the  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Non-theatrical  Events  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Golden 
Delfan  Award  from  Iran  last  year. 

“John  Baker’s  Last  Race”  received 
the  Gold  Camera  Award  from  the  U.S. 
Industrial  Film  Festival  in  Chicago  on 
May  5,  according  to  Darrell  J.  Stod¬ 
dard,  director  of  Media  Marketing. 


Optical  printer,  operated  by  Cy  Felt,  is  used  to  copy  film  and  t 
change  images  that  are  already  on  the  film. 


Award-winning  staff 


Stay  praised  his  “award-winning” 
and  “highly-professional  and  talen¬ 
ted”  staff. 


Robert  W.  Stum,  now  production 
manager,  has  been  at  the  studio  for 
more  than  22  years.  Director  Douglas 
Johnson,  producer  of  “John  Baker’s 


Last  Race,”  and  director  Dr.  David  K. 

Jacobs,  producer  of  the  most  recently 
released  film,  “The  Mailbox”  are  part 
of  the  studio  production  staff. 

Stay  said  his  technical  staff  includes 
cinematographer  Reed  Smoot,  who 
was  a  cameraman  on  the  Academy 
Award-winning  documentary  “The 
Great  American  Cowboy.” 

Stay  talked  highly  of  Grant 
Williams,  “gaffer,”  or  electrician  and 
assistant  cameraman,  a  Comanche 
from  Oklahoma,  who  was  hired  while 
he  was  still  a  student  at  BYU. 

Editors  James  Deardon  and  Bob 

Jensen  came  to  the  studio  with  a  great  _ 

deal  of  experience.  Stay  said  that  their  assistant  to  the 
part,  editing  the  film,  is  a  very  artistic  fairs  at  the  BYU  Hawaii 
and  important  part  of  the  operation.  the  Church  College  of  ' 


Stay  started  in  the 
1969  as  assistant  directojpei 
“Judge”  Whitaker.  _ 
director  of  the  Filmjlod 
Department  in  1974  up<whi 
retirement.  " 

A  graduate  from  UCL 
management.  Stay 
master’s  depee  in  inter 
at  George  Washington 
retired  colonel  with  27  yt  ser 
the  Air  Force,  Stay  \  th' 
professor  of  air  science  at  J  a 
responsible  for  establish:  lY 
Force  ROTC  program.  || 
Before  coming  to  the  i  P' 
tion  Department,  he  spe;  le 


New  group's  start  'difficult' 


It  ii 


difficult  to  understand  why  the  Lighthouse 
-  ■  ’  ’  “OLIVER!”  as 


Repertory  Theater  company  selected  “( _ 

the  first  production  of  its  inaugural  season. 

Difficult,  because  this  newly  formed  group  with  a 
core  of  10  dedicated  people  has  necessarily  had  to 
spread  out  to  the  community  in  order  to  fill  most  of 
the  roles  in  the  play.  The  choice,  unfortunately, 
mars  the  first  production  considerably  because  the 
community  people  involved  range  from  youngsters 
with  little  or  no  experience  to  veterans  who  out-shine 
some  of  the  10  who  initiated  the  group  in  the  first 
place. 

By  this  time  everyone  is  quite  familiar  with  Lionel 
Bart’s  delightful  but  well-worn  musical  about  Oliver 
Twist  (Michael  Jones)  and  his  experiences  along 
'The  road  of  life  where  he  meets  Fagin  (John  Hun¬ 
tington)  and  his  pick -pocketing  crew  of  boys,  as  well 
as  Nancy,  and  the  villainous  Bill  Sikes. 

Bart’s  music  is  memorable  and  catchy,  and  the 
orchestra,  fortunately,  does  it  justice  under  the  able 
baton  of  Robert  Hatch.  Director  Catherine  Fillmore 
has  injected  her  cast  with  a  fair  amount  of  adrenalin 
to  keep  the  proceedings  moving  despite  some  incon¬ 
sistent  accents  and  a  lack  of  period  consciousness, 
but,  because  there  are  so  many  youngsters  involved, 
it  would  take  an  expert  with  the  patience  of  Job  to 
discipline  them  and  create  in  them  a  sense  of 
professionalism  to  match  the  anxious  core  group. 

Fillmore’s  kids  are  cute,  but  under-rehearsed  and, 
for  the  most  part,  strictly  beginners.  Nita  McKenzie 
makes  a  fine  Nancy,  especially  appealing  in  her  “As 
Long  As  He  Needs  Me”  number.  Ivan  Crosland  ap- 

Eears  as  Oliver’s  grandfather,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and 
rings  consistency,  subtlety  and  depth  to  his  role. 
Scott  Wilkinson’s  characterization  of  Bill  Sikes  is 
appropriately  dastardly,  but  won’t  someone  please 
cast  this  excellent  actor  as  something  other  than  a 
macho-bully  to  utilize  his  full  range  of  talents? 

The  real  stand-out  of  the  evening  is  young  Marx 


Danielewski  as  The  Artful  Dodger.  This  talented 
youngster  will  be  one  to  watch  in  the  future.  His 
Dodger  is  crafty,  cunning  and  fun,  and  never  misses 
a  beat.  Others  in  the  cast  might  do  Well  to  watch 
Danielewski’s  toned  facial  expressions  and  relation 
to  other  cast  members  while  he  is  on  stage. 

Many  in  the  cast  seemed  to  look  upon  their  roles 
as  a  chance  to  do  a  tour-de-force  turn,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  destroyed  any  chance  at  ensemble  effort. 
The  choreography,  staged  hy  Mitch  Thomas, 
became  pedestrian  except  for  a  charming  “I’d  Do 
Anything”  number. 

The  Lighthouse  Repertory  Theater  would  be  well 
advised  to  stick  to  plays  with  a  cast  that  is  not  much 
larger  than  its  own  membership.  The  mistake  here 
was  in  bringing  in  the  community  and  not  blending 
the  wide  range  of  talent  and  ability. 

Performances  continue  weekends  at  8  p.m. 


Fun,  Fun,  Fun 


FOR  GROUPS  OF  50  OR  MORE 

Join  us  in  the  Rose  Ca¬ 
nyon  Preserve  for  an  ad-  jmos. 


:r-is  - 


venture  that’s  different;  \  ^ 


and  exciting.  We  have 


riding,  Stagecoach  rides,  ^ 
camping  grounds  and  prqmq^ 


more.  Get  together  for  an  outing 
that  will  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time...  FOR  INFORMATION 
AND  RESERVATIONS 
CALL  1-255-2804 


Utah’s  Great  Game  Preserves 


Tuesday,  12  July 
deJong  Concert  Hall 


July  8,  10:00  A 

Maternity  Wan 


North 


100 


Eas 


VINIE  BURROWS 


10  a.in, 


Solo  Porformor  of  Blaok  Poolry,  Proso  and  Song 


“WALK  TOGETHER  CHILDREH:  THE  BLACK  JOURHE 
FROM  AUCTIOH  BLOCK  TO  HEW  HATIOH  TIME” 


Vinie  Burrows  is  a  unique  phenoment  . 
American  theatre.  She  made  her  Broadway'  it ; 
a  child  actress  with  Helen  Hayes  in  "Thfjter 
Tree.”  In  rapid  succession  came  six 
plays,  several  off-Broadway  shows  and 
national  theatre  festivals.  With  time, 
came  the  realization  that  parts  for  serious  i  ac^ 
tresses  were  rare,  too  rare  to  sustain  a  ca^  l/lisf 
Burrows  realized  also,  as  did  many  others  tfe 
black  poet/writer  lacked  adequate  public 
Her  solution  for  both  problems  was  to  c 
own  one-woman  show  using  the  poetry  ” 
of  Black  Americans.  Researching,  editing 
piling  the  works  of  known  and  unknowi 
Vinie  Burrows  developed  “Walk  ' 
Children,”  which  opened  in  New  York  Cj 
animous  critical  acclaim.  In  addition  tc 
tuoso  performance  in  which  she  depicts 
ferent  characters,  the  material  she  presei 
a  seldom-seen  view  of  black  writings  and 
experience  in  America. 


'track  star  honored  by  NCAA 
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t  Cougar  track  performer  Richard  Reid  has  been  honored  by 
sen  as  a  recipient  of  a  post-graduate  scholarship  by  the  NCAA. 


SpoMs 

The  Universe 

[recruit  Danny  Ainge 
ontinues  to  perform 


Richard  Reid,  a  consistent  point- 
getter  and  true  competitor  in  any  dis¬ 
tance  race  he’s  entered  from  BYU,  has 
been  named  one  of  14  recipients  of  a 
$1,500  post-graduate  study  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  NCAA. 

Reid,  a  two-time  all-American  in 
both  track  and  cross  country,  recently 
graduated  from  BYU  with  honors  and 
a  3.83  cumulative  average  in  ac¬ 
counting.  From  a  class  of  100,  he  was 
selected  the  outstanding 
undergraduate. 

“I’m  very  pleased  and  happy  to  be 
awarded  the  NCAA  scholarship,”  said 
Reid,  who  plans  to  pursue  a  master’s 
degree  in  accounting  at  BYU.  “I 
needed  it  pretty  badly,  and  without  it 
things  would  have  been  tough.” 

The  1970  graduate  of  Bountiful’s 
Viewmont  High  School  came  to  Provo 
with  excellent  prep  credentials,  and  it 
didn’t  take  him  long  to  reach  his  bests 
in  each  distance  race.  His  times  in¬ 
clude  8:40.2  in  the  two-mile,  13:35.4  in 
the  three-mile  and  28:00  in  the  six- 
mile.  The  24-year-old  Reid  was  the 
first  BYU  finisher  in  the  NCAA  cross 
country  championships  in  1970  and 
finished  sixth  in  the  NCAA  three-mile 
the  following  spring.  As  a  sophomore  in 

1971  he  was  the  WAC  cross  country 
champion  and  placed  fifth  in  the 
NCAA  meet.  Later  he  placed  fourth  as 
the  first  American  finisher  in  the 
10,000-meter  NCAA  track  finals.  In 

1972  he  repeated  as  the  WAC  harrier 
king  and  placed  eighth  in  the  NCAA 
cross  country  finals. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  forced  the 
slender  Reid  to  redshirt  during  the  spr¬ 
ing  of  1973  prior  to  serving  an  LDS 
mission  to  Chile.  Upon  his  return  to 
BYU  in  1975,  it  took  him  a  while  to  get 
back  in  shape  and  he  served  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  cross  country  assistant  coach  last 
fall. 

DuriM  1977  he  posted  the  best  time 
for  the  Cougars  in  the  10,000-meters  at 


29:06.3.  This  was  a  new  school  record 
which  he  set  at  the  AAU  cham¬ 
pionships  in  Los  Angeles  June  6.  Some 
remember  his  surprise  runner-up 
finish  to  Luis  Hernandez,  BYU’s  dou¬ 
ble  crown  distance  winner  at  the  WAC 
championships  two  months  ago.  Reid 
was  second  to  Hernandez  in  the  10,000- 
meters  and  placed  fourth  in  the  5,000- 
meters. 

During  this  summer  Reid  plans  to 
enter  a  few  road  races  and  could 
possibly  be  called  to  represent  the  Un¬ 
ited  States,  since  he  is  an  alternate  to 
the  U.S.  Track  and  Field  AAU 
national  team  currently  touring 
Europe.  He  might  be  able  to  tour  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  later  during  the 
year  with  that  team. 

When  asked  how  he  teams  academic 
and  athletic  success,  Reid  says  it’s  just 
a  matter  of  organizing  time. 

“When  I  run,  I  concentrate  on  that 
alone.  When  I  study,  I  concentrate  on 
studying.  A  real  key  to  success  in 
school  is  listening,”  says  the  NCAA  at- 
large  scholarship  winner. 

Other  athletes  selected  were  Joel 
Oleinik  from  George  Washington  Un¬ 
iversity  and  Peter  Van  Horne  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  baseball; 
Charles  Walter  from  New  Mexico  in 
gymnastics;  Denison  University’s 
James  Bolster  in  Lacrosse/soc¬ 
cer/swimming;  Daniel  Cremin  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  in  soccer; 
Thomas  Kenyon  of  Indiana  University 
and  John  Dierkes  of  John  Hopkins  Un¬ 
iversity  in  swimming;  William  Clarke 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
John  Jobe  of  Central  State  University 
in  tennis;  John  McGrail  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  and  Frederick 
Hicks  of  Carleton  College  in  track  and 
cross  country;  and  Kenneth  Mullen  of 
Coe  College  and  Brian  Mondschein 
from  the  University  of  Washington  in 
track. 


Carlos  Amorim,  left,  will  lead  the  Cougar  attack  in  BYU  Summer  Soccer 
League  beginning  July  15  at  7:30  p.m. 

Soccer  tourney  to  begin 


The  third  Annual  BYU  Summer 
Soccer  Invitational  League  is 
scheduled  to  start  July  15  and  run 
through  Aug.  22  in  Provo. 

Eight  adult  amateur  teams  from 
Provo,  Orem,  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden 
have  signed  up  to  play  in  the  league. 

According  to  BYU  Soccer  Coach  Jim 
Dusara,  “This  year’s  league  is 
organized  with  some  different  con¬ 
cepts.”  He  said  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  conduct  in  recent 
games.  Players  have  failed  to  show  or 
display  proper  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  current  regulations 
of  soccer  in  America. 

Dusara  said,  “The  main  reason  for 
such  discrepancies  is  because  of  a  lack 
of  communication  between  referees 
and  teams  —  players  and  coaches  alike 


in  the  interpretation  of  soccer  rules. 

To  help  curb  the  rise  of  these  oc¬ 
currences,  meetings  will  be  held  prior 
to  every  league  game  in  which  players 
and  coaches  will  be  able  to  discuss 
with  the  officials  the  general  inter¬ 
pretation  of  soccer  rules  as  played  in 
America.  Special  films  of  World  Cup 
Competition  and  other  matches 
designed  to  improve  team  tactics  and 
stategy  will  be  shown  to  all  teams  prior 
to  every  game. 

BYU  and  Azteca  from  Ogden  will 
open  league  play  on  July  15  at  7:30 
p.m.  on  Haws  Field.  Azteca  won  the 
Utah  League  Championship  in  Divi¬ 
sion  II.  The  BYU  team  will  feature 
many  newcomers  and  returning  varsity 
players,  including  Carlos  Amorim, 
L.A.  Adeleke,  Mohmed  Garba,  Enri¬ 
que  Rodriguez  and  Tony  Brady. 


Jy  fJlCK  HARMON 
Universe  Sports  Writer 

Sbasketball  recruit  Danny 
1  «ut  of  North  Eugene  High 
rtlli|Eugene  Ore.,  is  an  athletic 
imite. 


If  iA 


f. 


only  three-sport  All-American 
\  ^history  of  Oregon  high  school 
Ainge  was  recruited  heavily 
200  universities  for  his  ser¬ 
in  football,  basketball  and 
ill.  Recently  he  was  picked  in  the 
11  draft  by  the  Toronto  Blue 
the  15th  round. 

je  was  included  in  the  top  40  of 
every  All-America  basketball 
including  the  Associated  Press 
y  the  Greek  prognostic  poll), 
J^ch  and  Athlete  100. 

ording  to  University  of 

Kn  Coach  Marv  Harshman 
season,  if  Ainge  had  played 
a  with  more  national  ex- 
>4‘...he’d  have  every  coach  in 
ttntry  after  him.”  But  BYU’s 
Arnold  was  the  only  coach  who 
(a  led.  “Danny  was  one  of  our 
ity’ recruits,”  he  said. 

ribed  by  his  teachers  as  confi- 
but  not  allowing  success  to  go  to 
Md,  Ainge’s  performance  on  the 
(ball  court  speaks  for  itself, 
ing  6-4,  180  pounds,  he  averaged 
«ints,  8.7  rebounds,  shot  62  per- 
iom  the  field  and  managed  3.6 
a  game  in  high  school.  In  three 
Ritive  games  he  scored  38,  39  and 
its. 

^ene  Register-Guard  reported 
Wt  before  the  half  time  buzzer 
!  a  game  with  Thurston  High, 
swished  one  in  from  85  feet. 


bolds  the  school  record  with  119 
was  first  on  the  team  in 
8  from  his  guard  position  with 
.rjioi  Its  jmade  83  percent  of  his  free- 


¥ 


IE. 


las  iots. 


f  J  W  netter  honored 

ti  ■ 

nil  ten  Kennington,  Sandy,  BYU 
All-American,  Saturday  was 
to  the  U.S.  Junior  Federation 
sam  (formerly  Wightman  Cup) 
^igious  group  of  the  ten  top 
« collegiate  tennis  players  21- 
elftider. 

tUSTA  committee. 


fe 


Junior  Federation  Cup  Team 
jS,  Sinpete  in  tournaments  against 
Jateur  and  professional  women 
^t  the  country,  beginning  at 
■rgh.  Pa.,  next  week  ahd 
Jibing  at  Forest  Hills  in  the 


-it!,'* 


’JCennington’s  selection  was 
jOn  her  successful  collegiate 
J8nd  her  strong  performances  at 
‘“'cnts  in  the  southeastern  U.S. 
biiiuner. 

*  will  be  a  senior  at  BYU  this 


For  the  second  straight  year '^he  was 
named  the  District  5AAA  Most 
Valuable  Player. 

His  honors  and  performance  didn’t 
stop  with  the  Oregon  state  basketball 
championships.  He  led  all-star  teams 
to  victory  in  four  post-season  Oregon 
State-Metro  games,  two  in  basketball 
and  two  in  baseball. 

He  was  named  Most  Valuable 
Player  for  the  State  squad  in  basket¬ 
ball  after  two  victories,  88-83  and  104- 
102,  over  the  Metro  teams.  Ainge  had 
21  points,  nine  rebounds  and  nine 
assists  in  the  first  game  and  followed 
that  performance  with  22  points,  ten 
boards  and  11  assists  the  second  night. 

After  a  brief  rest  of  48  hours,  Ainge 
led  a  baseball  team  consisting  of  State 
players  to  a  5-4,  11-5  sweep  of  a  double 
header  with  a  Metro  all-star  team, 
scoring  the  tying  run  and  later  sending 
the  winning  run  in  during  the  first 
game.  In  the  second  game  he  belted 
out  a  double  and  a  home  run.  He  bat¬ 
ted  .571  with  an  unbelievable  1.143 
slugging  percentage  during  the  two 
games  and  was  runner-up  as  the  MVP. 

Fast  enough  to  play  wide  receiver 
and  safety  later  this  summer  for  the 
State  all-star  football  team,  Ainge  just 
completed  participating  on  a 
Northwest  all  star  team  in  Florida 
where  he  completed  the  display  of  his 
abilities. 

The  Florida  National  Junior  AAU 
■tournament  found  Ainge  named  to  the 
six-man  all-toumament  team  which 
included  the  first-  and  second-most 
sought  after  prep  stars  in  the  nation  — 
Albert  King  (Maryland)  and  Earvin 
Johnson  (Michigan  State)  —  along 
with  Reggie  Hanna  (Florida),  Kelly 
Tripuka  (Notre  Dame)  and  James 
Ratiff  (Tennessee). 

Ainge  put  his  notch  on  the  totum 
pole  as  a  genuine  All-American  as  he 
averaged  29.3  (117)  points  during  a 
four  game  stretch,  added  43  assists, 
and  led  the  Pacific  Northwest  entry  to 
a  3-1  record .  Arnold  said  another  BYU 
recruit,  Mark  Stroud,  was  scheduled  to 
play  but  arrived  at  the  tournament  site 
without  a  required  birth  certificate  and 
was  unable  to  participate. 

Miller  defends  British  title 

After  the  first  round  of  the  British 
Open,  former  BYU  golfer  and 
defending  British  Open  champion 
Johnny  Miller  is  tied  with  Severiano 
Ballesteros  at  69,  good  enough  for  third 
place.  , 

Ballesteros  is  the  player  Miller  bat¬ 
tled  with  through  three  rounds  of  last 
year’s  tournament  before  winning  the 
coveted  Open  title.  Miller  was  one  over 
after  bogeying  the  16th,  but  an  eagle 
on  No.  17  tied  him  with  the  young 
Spaniard  at  one-under  par. 

Martin  Foster,  a  club  pro  from  Great 
Britain,  fired  four  birdies  and  bogeyed 
only  once  for  a  67  to  take  a  one-stroke 
lead  over  favored  Jack  Nicklaus,  who 
finished  the  day  with  a  68. 
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I  you  won't  be  seeing 
any  of  those 
^  fancy  fixtuies 


when  you  shop  mcKeys. 


but  then  again,you  won't  be  paying 
Jor  them  either.^. 
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16-book  church  history 
to  mark  150th  birthday 


fiy — \  Computer  courses 


to  begin  on  Monrp 


By  KENT  HOMER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  most  complete  history  ever  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  Mormon  people  will  be 
published  as  part  of  the  LDS  Church’s 
sesquicentennial  in  1980. 


Dr.  Thomas  G.  Alexander,  associate 
director  of  the  Charles  Redd  Center  for 
Western  Studies  and  professor  of 
history,  said  the  16-volume  history  of 
the  church  will  be  much  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  any  other  history  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  He  said  the 
B.H.  Roberts  history  is  very  good  down 
to  the  statehood  of  Utah,  but  the  new 
work  and  its  sections  on  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  are  essentially  breaking  new 
ground. 

Explaining  the  need  of  the  new 
history  he  said,  “As  far  as  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  is  concerned  there  are  essentially 
two  reasons  for  writing  a  history  during 
this  period. 


primary  sources  such  as  diaries  and 
letters  that  weren’t  available  before. 
There  has  been  also  a  great  deal  of 
research  done  by  scholars  and  layman 
on  history  of  the  church  which  was  un¬ 
available  to  Roberts  and  other 
historians. 


Primary  sources  available 
“First,  within  the  last  20  years  there 
have  been  made  available  many 


“  For  example,  just  since  1958  there, 
has  been  a  big  flood  of  material  from 
research  that  has  appeared  in  books 
and  articles  since  the  publication  of 
Leonard  Arrington’s  book  ‘Great  Basin 
Kingdom.’  ’’ 

Some  of  the  journals  in  which  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  published' are  the  BYU 
Studies,  Utah  Historical  Quarterly 
and  the  Journal  of  Mormon  History. 

Journals  provide  history 

Dr.  Alexander  said  that  much  infor¬ 
mation  which  appeared  in  these  jour¬ 
nals  will  be  included  in  the  new  history 
of  the  church. 

Dr.  Alexander  said  the  second 
reason  for  writing  a  history  during  this 
period  is  that  scholars  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  new  questions  about  the  church’s 


past.  “It’s  because  of  these  new  ques¬ 
tions  and  because  of  the  new  material 
available  that  we  needed  to  rewrite  our 
history.” 

Dr.  Alexander  said  each  author 
asked  to  write  volumes  in  this  history 
is  both  a  faithful  member  of  the  church 
and  a  competent  scholar.  Both  of  these 
qualities  will  be  advantagous  to  the 
church,  he  said,  because  they  have  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  a  testimony  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  church  at  the  same 
time.  Also,  as  scholars  they  can  bring 
the  best  scholarly  techniques  to  the 
analysis  of  the  sources. 


ATTENTION  ALL 
OFFICERS 
Please  check  your  club  mail  boxes 
outside  of  438  ELWC.  If  you  have  any 


Computer  minicourses  designed  for 
people  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
CLUB  learn  quickly  on  their  own  will  be  held 
at  BYU,  starting  Monday. 


problems  with  your  box  please  contact 
Ken  Taylor  or  Mark  Kirkwood  at  ext. 
3901. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  KNIGHTS 
Meetings  for  the  summer  term  will 
be  held  every  Wednesday  at  5:15  p.m. 
All  Knights  should  attend  to  plan  this 


Ray  Preston,  coordinator  of 
Customer  and  Planning  Support  of 
BYU  Computer  Services,  said  the 
courses  are  for  people  who  have  some 
computer  applications  in  mind. 

The  minicourses  involve  no  registra¬ 
tion,  fee  or  credit.  Minicourses  usually 
consist  of  two  to  six  50-minute  ses¬ 
sions,  he  said. 


summer’s  activities. 

ORSON  HYDE  SOCIE'TY 
Hear,  0  Israel!  The  Orson  Hyde 


Club  and  all  interested  parties  will 
meet  again  Friday  from  7-11  p.n  ' 
133  RB.  Ad  machar  chaverim. 


Preston  said  if  those  interested 
would  like  to  sign  up  for  a  minicourse 
not  offered  below,  or  for  one  offered  at 
a  more  convenient  time,  they  may  con¬ 
tact  the  secretaries  in  403  CB,  ext. 


Difficult  for  outsiders 
“I  think  that  it  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  someone  outside  of  the 
church  to  understand  the  Mormon 
church  well  enough  to  write  a  history  of 
its  people,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Alexander  said  each  of  the  16 
volumes  will  include  about  600  pages 
of  history  and  will  cover  each  period  of 
the  Church’s  history  from  before  1830 
to  and  including  1980. 


Lost  and  found  sale 
scheduled  Saturday 


A  lost  and  found  sale  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Main 
Ballroom,  ELWC. 

Articles  such  as  coats,  glo'yes, 
jewelry,  umbrellas,  gym  shoes, 
notebooks  and  books  are  available. 

The  sale  is  open  to  all  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 


Preston  said  the  courses  being 
currently  offered  are: 

Beginning  Basic,  the  English  orien¬ 
ted  language  that  allows  the  operator 
to  teach  the  computer  “to  do  work  for 
you  in  your  area  of  interest,”  in  242 
CB,  starting  July  11,  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  at  12:10  p.m. 

Computer  Resources  At  BYU,  (for 
faculty  only),  “an  overview  of 
facilities,  organizations,  and  policies 
designed  to  help  faculty  members 
decide  whether  computing  might  help 
them  achieve  their  research  and  in¬ 
structional  olyectives  more  effec¬ 
tively,”  in  403  CB,  starting  July  13,  on 
Wednesdays  at  4:10  p.m. 


Beginning  Fortran,  tH|sici 
tran  programming  lari 
TMCB,  starting  July  1 
and  Wednesdays  at  3:1  W-  ii 
Getting  Started  C  Th:  ' 
System  10,  designed  for  jeg,3 
advanced  programmer  19  ' 
like  to  use  the  DEC-:  dib-! 
system  commands;  als  troy' 
to  DEC-10  BATCH  proi  ng,,Si 
CB,  starting  July  12,  oF)  Jsd  ti 
Thursdays  at  12:10  p.n  ii! 

Processing  Research  i,  d 
for  the  researcher  “whi  edi^jj 
the  SPSS  Statistical  !ka|j(: 
other  statistical  prc  ur(jij 
programs,”  in  406  CB,  s  ng ; 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thui  s  y 
pni.  a 

Seminar  in  Advai  Lis 
Programming,  advai 
(ETECO),  MACRO,  D  Ap 
ADVANCED  I, 
PLOTTING,  in  424  CF’^  ' 
12,  on  Tuesdays  and 
12:10  p.m. 

Getting  Started  Witl 
of  elementary  job  coni 
the  IBM  360,  in  198  ’ 

July  11,  on  Mondays 
days  at  4:10  p.m. 

Computer  Assisted 
techniques  for  using 
help  create,  •  edit  and 
theses,  dissertations,  e1 
starting  July  13,  on  W< 
p.m. 


u 


Daily,  8  am  to  5  pm,  except  Sat.  &  Sun.  374-1301,  Ext.  2897  &  2898 


CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY 

•We  have  a  3-line 
minimum. 

•Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads  is  10:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

•Deadline  for  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  is  4:30  p.m.  3  days 
prior  to  publication. 

Daily  Universe  -  room  117 
ELWC,  Ext.  2897  or  374- 
1301.  Open  8-4:3'0, 
Mortday-Friday. 

effort  will  be  made  to 
prefect  out  readers  from  decep- 
tion;  but  advertising  appearing 
in  the  Universe  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  approval  by  or  sanction 
of  the  University  or  the  Church. 
Read  your  ad  carefully  before 
placing  it.  Due  to  mechanical 
operation  it  is  impossible  to 
correct  or  change  an  ad  until  it 
has  appeared  one  time. 
Advertisers  are  expected  to 
check  the  first  insertion.  In 
event  of  error,  notify  our 
Classified  Department  by  10 
a.m.  the  first  day  ad  runs 
wrong.  We  cannot  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  errors  after  the  first 


3— Instr.  &  Training. 


10— Soles  Help 


18— Furn.  Apts. 


accepting 

dents  Adult  E_„ _ 

children  Call  374-0503. 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


Be  your  own  boss  this  summer. 
Earn  up  to  $15,000.  Call  Ron 
at  377-8479 


22— Homes  for  Sale 


LEARN  Guitar,  banjo,  bass,  or 
drums  this  semester  from 
the  pros.  Call  Progressive 
Music  for  details.  374-5035. 


Low  Cost  farm  bureau  coverage 
provides  excel,  protection 
and  saves  you  money  .$1,000. 
Mat.  Benefits.  Complica¬ 
tions  covered  up  to  $75,000. 


MEADOWS 

APARTMENTS 


Sleeping  rooms  for  girls. 
Kitchen  inch  Va  blks  from 
campus.  $50.  377-1350 


MATERNITY  INSURANCE  Up 
to  $1,000  coverage.  Lowest 
cost  in  Utah.  375-1917 


BILL  FORREST 
374-5932 

Office  375-3920 


promote  summer  business.  If 
hired  you’d  work  w/student 
groups,  summer  conventions 
&  tourists.  Car  necessary. 


We’re  renting  for  summer  and 
fall.  1  &  2  bedroom,  carpets 
&  drapes.  Pool,  Saunas, 
Sport  facilities.  Grassy 
areas.  Banquet  Room,  and 


Girls  contract  for  lease  in 
house,  3  rmmts.  Months  of 
July  &  Aug.  377-0914 


17— Unfurn.  Apts. 


ivuuni,  aim 

_ s.  You’ll  like 

what  we’ve  got.  Call  375- 
1295  or  see  us  at  650  W.  750 
South,  Provo. 


Men  Apts-4  openings.  $45  Sum. 
Great  branch. 

492  E  Center  375-3873 


8-Help  Wanted 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


addressed  envelope  to  Tryad 
Enterprises,  Box  1055, 


LARGEST  selection  of  homes, 
apts,  duplexes  in  Provo  area. 
Complete  placement  service. 

UNITED  RENTALS 
300  S.  125  E.  --  374-8220 


4s  Independent  Maternity 
Specialists,  we  tailor-make 
our  policies  to  fit  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  And  we’ll  be 
around  when  you  need  help  in 
filing  your  claim! 


VETERANS:  $4.50  hour  one 
weekend  a  month.  Utah 
National  Guard  Engineers. 
Call  373-0160. 


NEW  2  bdrm  apt.  Drapes  W/D 
hkps,  carpet,  10  min  from  Y 
Only  $145.  Ann  224-0069 


VACANCIES  for  summer  & 
fall.  Very  reas.  rents.  Close 
to  Y,  shopping.  373-8476. 


NEW  CLASSIFIED  RATES  EF¬ 
FECTIVE  AS  OF  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  AUG.  1,  1976.  Copy 
deadline  10  a.m.  1  day  before 
date  of  publication. 

Cash  Rates  -  3  lines  minimum 


G.  D.  FORD 
224-5150 
377-4575 

When  you’re 
give  us  a 
probably  pay 


the  market 


WANTED  Office  Manager  at 
the  Spurlock  Ranch  in 
Navajo,  Arizona.  Must  be 
experienced  in  bookkeeping, 
financing  and  personnel. 
Prefer  a  family  man.  Good 
salary  and  home  provided. 
Contact  Mr  Pat  Spurlock, 
602-688-2711,  ext  2610  or 
2619. 


MEN:  4  Openings  sp/summer. 
$33  mo.  $55  for  own  rm.  Also 
fall  reservations.  Hardy 
Apts,  770  E.  300  N.  374-8618 
-  377-6762. 


AVetler 

yW  ANOR 


Grtot  living  for  Girls 


and  Shopping  Areas. 

Make  your  reservations 
early.  $45  Summer,  $71.50  Fall. 


GIRLS,  $27.  Mo.  summer, 
$58.FaIl.  Cute  older  house, 
close  to  BYU.  684  N.  400  E. 
375-3550. 


Space  for  large  family  on  %rd 
acre.  Zoned  for  animals. 
Close  to  BYU,  temple  & 
Orem.  2  yr.  old  brick  ram¬ 
bler.  3,520  »q,  ft.  Dream 
kitchen,  elegant  decor.  Park 


Vacancies  Sum/Fall.  Men 
$32/45.  Couples  $55/85.  Free 
jlpqnd  224-l|^  4-7PM.^ 


camper  in  extra  Ig.  garage. 
View  lot,  good  buy,  $71,900. 


Girls  $27  Suinmer,  $58  Fall. 
Cute  older  house.  ClosS  to 
BYU.  684  N.  400  E.  375- 


Lg  6  mo  old  home  by  owner.  3 
bdrm,  IV*  bath,  Lg  kit,  Fam 
rm,  Full  bsmt.  -I-  extras. 
224-2368  Orem. 


GIRLS:  Own  bdrm  in  charming 
lg.  home  w/priv.  yd.  $45/mo. 
472  S.  300  E„  Provo,  224- 
2214  or  225-3324. 


24 — Income  Property 


1  bdrm  house  w/garage,  pt. 
fum.  Carpet,  AC,  frplce  127 
S.  600  W.  377-6539. 


I  day,  3  lines . 1.85 

3  days,  3  lines . 3.60 

5  days,  3  lines . 4.50 

10  days,  3  lines . 7.50 

Above  rates  subject  to  $1.00  ser¬ 
vice  charge  for  credit  for  all  com¬ 
mercial  accounts. 


Term  Life:  $25,000.  -  $28.43 
semi-an.,  $50,000.  -  $7.92 
mo.  $100,000.  -  $13.11  mo., 
call  Chuck  Berg,  374-9394  or 
Randy  McKinnon  377-0329. 


WANTED  DEDICATED 
MUSICIANS  FOR  LOTS 
OF  WORK.  LEAVE 
MESSAGE  WITH  DAN 


VAC.  for  men  sp/sum  $35. 
FALL,  $48.  Anderson  Apts 
200  N.  600  E.  375-2500,  375- 


PARK  PLAZA 
APTS. 


NEW  2  bdrm  apt.  Drapes  W/D 
•hkups,  carpet,  10  min  from 
Y.  Only  $145  Ann  224-00689 


Cook  wanted  for  665  N.  500  E. 
no.  15.  1  meal  a  day.  Call 
375-9715. 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 


1 — Personals 


ELECTROLYSIS:  Perm, 
removal  of  unwanted  hair  of 
face  and  body.  Ladies  only 
373-4301  for  appt. 


You  have  nothing  to  lose  but- 
unwanted  lbs.  Interested? 
call  377-1656. 


llONEY  the  Farm  Bureau 
way.  $1000  Mat.  Benefits 
w/complications  up  to  $75,- 
000.  plus  at  least  $50,000. 
Life  Ins.,  for  what  you  will 
pay  for  just  maternity  in¬ 
surance  elsewhere,  or  less. 


Limited  openings  in:  Swedish, 
Mandarin  &  Norwegian.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  at  the 
Language  Training  Mission. 
Questions  call  Elder  Vance 
ext.  4453. 


MONTICELLO  APTS 
745  N.  400  E. 
from  $40.00,  up 
Men,  Women,  Couples 

Poll  QVK.KQVI 


SPRING/SUMMER 
MEN  &  WOMEN 

$55-4  person  apt. 

Pool,  1  block  off  campus 
rec.  room,  ping  pong,  piano. 
910  N.  900  E.  373-8922 


CASA  LINDA 

Married  student  apts.  Fum 
2  bdrm.  A/C,  laund  rm,  close 
to  campus  &  downtown.  1  yr. 
'  26375- 


lease.  265  E  200  N  no.  26  37 


19— Roommate  Wanted 


Cheap  rent  $25/mo.  Summer 
only.  Girls  ‘/r  blk  from  Y. 
225-7539. 


10— Sales  Help 


NEW  LIFE  HEALTH  SPA 
Membership  for  sale.  1  mo. 
free  9  mo  left.  377-0431. 


Tutor  needed  for  9th  ^ader  in 
Algebra.  Math  major  pref. 
Fox  Hall  45.  H.H. 


CY  BYLUND 
375-3920 
754-3672 


SALESMAN  wanted  $10-20 
per  hr.  Call  Mike  after  6. 
224-2760,  Great  Oppor- 


4  GIRLS 

next  to  Campus.  Immed.  o 
cupancy.  377-4118 


University 

Villa 

Has  Another 
First 


Roommate  needed.  Own 
bdrm..  Silver  Shadows  area. 
Plushly  fum.,  many  extras, 
$75.  Mo.  377-5115 


26— Lots  &  Acreage 


A  SITE  TO  RESOLD 
Magnificent  Oak  Hill  view 
overlooking  the  valley.  $23,- 


Wanted:  Mature  woman  to 
share  new  2  bdrm  apt  $100 
incl  util  225-8104  aft  6. 


WOULD  you  like  to  make 
money?  Need  enthusiastic 
partners.  Call  374-6082 


MATERNITY  INS.  Salesman 
needed.  Demand  is  too 
great!  We  will  train.  Great 


Service  Directory 


TAKING  RESERVATIONS 
NOW 

FOR  FALL.  STILL  ONLY  4 
TO  AN  APT.  $75.  MO. 


Men.  Share  house.  1057  N  200 
W  Orem.  Call  224-4409  or 
225-5509  for  appt. 


20 — Houses  for  Rent 


HUNTERS 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  be  a 
part  owner  of  6,700  acres  of 
prime  elk  &  deer  land.  Also 
includes  access  to  10,000 
acres  of  National  Forest. 
Only  35  mi.  from  Provo.  Call 
Steve  377-5080. 

New  Century  Realty 
375-9000 


UTILS.  PD.  YEAR  RD. 
POOL, 

WEIGHT  AND  EXERCISE 
RM. 

LAUNDRY, 

AIR  CONDITIONED. 
OFFICE  OPEN  10  AM  TO 


BEAUTIFUL  3  bdrm  brick 
home  for  girls  close  to 
campus,  pool,  laundry,  plus 
other  extras.  See  Mrs.  Neil, 
830  N.  100  W.  no.  4. 


lb.  Special  “clean  the  tree” 


6  PM 


Carpet  Cleaning 


Jewelry  8>  Repair 


MONTE  VISTA  APTS. 


Vacancies  for  girls  in  carpeted 
house  w/washer  &  dryer.  390 
N.  700'  E.  $45  Spring,  $40 
Summer.  Call  Karl,  377- 
2956  or  Lisa  375-0310 


Lovely  faculty  home  in 
Southwest  Provo.  4  bdrms., 
carpeted  throughout,  2 
baths,  2  car  garage,  lots  of 
stg.,  air  cond.,  fenced  yd., 
appliances,  many  extras. 
$300.  Mo.  call  for  an  appt. 
377-0484. 


38— Miscellaneous  for  Sale 


“Dry  Cleaned”  Best  service, 
lowest  prices.  D&D  Carpet 
Cleaning  374-1066. 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
Bullock  &  Losee  Jewelers 
19  North  Univ.  373-1379 


OK.  Near  Campus.  . 


Office  Equip.  Repoir 


MARY  KAY  COSMETICS 

375-5121 


NUTRI— PAK  another  JHIR- 
MACK  haircare  wonder  for 
summer  damaged  hair!  Only 
$4.50  Reg.  $6,50  at  the  HAIR 
S-TUDIO  in  the  Bel  Viso 
Complex.  850  E.  9.  S.  SLC 
364-6084 


TYPEWRITER  REPAIR  Stu¬ 
dent  Business.  Will  repair  or 
service  all  makes.  Good 
rates:  375-9886. 


NEED  expert  help  with  your 
typing?  Call  Jan  Perry  377- 
6770  IBM  Executive. 


FORMER  legal  secretary  & 
Type  Instractor  IBM  Select 
11  Carbon  Ribbon.  225-8726 


Now  renting  Spr/Sum.  Couples 
Spr/Sum  only:  3  bdrm 
$125/mo,  2  bdrm  $1 15/mo, 
Singles;  3  bdrm  $50/mo,  2 
bdrm  $55/mo.  FALL 
$69.50/mo  utils  incl.  Heated 
pool,  air-cond,  sundeck, 
BBQ,  laundry  facilities,  in¬ 
dividual  desks,  excellent 
location  to  BYU  &  shopping. 
All  utilities  paid.  1285  N.  200 
W.  373-8023 


Only  $35.  mo  for  girls 
Near  Campus 
706  N.  9th  E.  373-2777 


House  for  6  girls  sum  &  fall. 
Elms  privleges  $40-60. 
375-2549/375-8251. 


MILLS  and  Mixers.  All  major 
brands.  Dehydrators.  Low 
Prices.  224-1637. 


CLOSEST  of  all  to  B-YU.  Fum 
A/C  4-Man  apt.  2  Bdrm.,  2 
studies,  kit.,  livingrm.,  2 
baths.  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
APTS.Office  hrs.  4-6  p.m. 
Call  Jay  or  Ted  375-5637. 
876  E.  900  N.  17.  Spr/Sum 


21— Wanted  To  Rent 


Furnishing  preferred,  but  nc 
necessary.  Occupancy  from 
mid  Aug.  to  Mid  April 

sible  0-'=-- - - 


SAVE  MONEY-Waterbeds, 
mattress  sets,  wardrobes, 
sewing  machines,  chests, 
TV’s,  stereos.  Direct  Factory 


Full  line  of  writing,  editing, 
typing  and  printing  services. 
Make  your  first  impressions 
the  best!  Call  Exec.  Resume 
Service.  374-8622 


PERFECT  'TYPING 
OVERNIGHT 
SELEC’TRIC  11  CLOSE  TO 
CAMPUS,  LINDA.  375-7725 


Single  girls  fum.,  2  bdrm  apts. 
Priv.  rm.  2  blks  from  Y. 
Laundry  rm.  Spr/Sum.,  $45. 
374-5302  or  377-4881 


An  Apt.  for  rent.  Only  1  rmmte 
til  fall.  1  blk  from  Campus. 
662  N.  700  E.  Contact  Lue 
Ann  at  375-4274  or  377-1587. 


w/possible  option  to  extend 
‘0  mid  June.  Personal  Inter- 
rs  poss.  during  first  wk.  in 


June.  Write  or  call  Charles 
Thompson,  304  E.  7th, 
Moscow,  Idaho  83843.  208- 
882-5471. 


Grandpas  Used  Bookstore 
Buy  and  Sell 
327  N.  200  W.  374-0214. 


Scrap  felt  30  colors  2  lb.  bag, 
$1.  Ideal  for  summer  projects 
galore.  Unlimited  supply  for 
R.S.,  Primary,  etc.  224-5000. 


WEDDING  Dress.  Size  12.  lace 
w/seed  pearls  on  bodice,  long 
train,  Juliette  style,  floor 

lAnerfVt  xtoiI  /*'a11  T  O'ytZ 


Shoe  Repair 


EXP.  typing  IBM  Selectric  11 
Guaranteed  neat  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Detta,  375-5513 


PRO.  SQ.  DANCE  CALLING 
Fun  for  Western  Parties. 
Call  Don. 

373-6889  or  377-0450 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL 
SHOE  REPAIR 


PROFESSIONAL  TYPING 
Get  an  A  on  that  important 
paper!  Overnight  service; 
perfection  guaranteed.  IBM 
memory  typewriter.  Call 
Terri,  374-6623  or  375-3205 


PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING 
438  N.  9th  E.  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424 


Choice  horseback  riding  plus 
private  lessons.  2000  E.  650 
S.  374-0200  or  374-9414  after 


Typing 


PROFESSIONAL  TYPING 
Fast  accurate  typing  of  dis- 
sertations,  theses, 
manuscripts,  class  papers. 
IBM  correcting  Selectric  11 
typewriter,  pica  or  elite  type. 

Olialitv  nartAi*  oiinnliA/4 


DISCO  DADDY :  Music  for  your 
dance/party.  Cary  G.  (Mr 
Melody)  Wood.  374-1515 


PROFESSIONAL  TYPING— 
You’ll  see  the  difference! 
Custom  IBM  Executive  type 
&  sharp  carbon  ribbon-copy 
included.  E.R.S.  374-8622 


Carol. 


Excellent  prof,  typing.  Ac¬ 
curate,  fast  (100  wpm), 
dependable  377-0431  aft.  5. 


APARTMENTS 

GIRLS  ...  are  you  tired  of  cramped  dormitory 
living?  Get  out  on  your  own  and  enjoy 
yourself  at  THE  SEVILLE,  only  4  to  an 
apartment  (for  SP/SU),  year-round  pool, 
sun  deck,  laundry,  all  utilities  paid. 

ARRANGE  FALL  HOUSING 
BEFORE  LEAVING  THIS  SUMMER 

Summer  Fall  &  Winter 

$60  for  both  months  $60  per  month 

185  East  300  North  _ 374-5533 


22— Homes  (or  Sale 


DON’T  SIMMER  THIS 
SUMMER 

Air  conditioned  5  bdrm, 
w/fireplace,  fenced  yard,  and 
great  landscaping-fruit 
trees,  garden,  covered  patio. 


MAGIC  MILL  Grain  Grinder 
BOSCH  Kneader  Mixer 
Blender  225-8998  Eves. 


Calculator  SR-52  Mag-Card, 
prowammable  with  card 
packs.  6  mo.  guarantee  $139. 


IBM  Typewriter.  Long 
carriage,  recently  recon¬ 
ditioned  $330  375-9886. 


JUST  HIT  THE  MARKET 
6  bedroom  w/family  room, 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  & 
berries.  Fisher  stove.  Wl,- 


MARTENSEN  RLTY 


too  Pens  $6.00 
Advertising  misprints. 
Brand  new.  Guarr.  to  write. 
Or  50  for  $3.  377-5483  or  377- 
7653,  599  N.  Univ. 


BEST  OF  2  WORLDS 
1320  Acre  cattle  ranch  near 
college  and  ski  resort,  $575,- 
000.  1-801-373-2667 
DAGMAR  FENLEY  RLTY. 


Diamond  ring,  GIA  identified  & 
appr.  at  $550  will  sell  ^50  or 
best  offer.  Ethan  Allen  table, 
chairs  &  Kennedy  benches. 
Valued  $950  will  sell  $450  or 
best  offer  225-9001. 


r  reach 

m  mm 


ih 


byu  we  iff 


39— Mist,  for  Renf 


WET  PAINT 

Newly  remodeled,  painted. 
New  roof  &  kitchen  floor.  N. 
Prpvo.  Electric  heat, 
fireplace,  large  kitchen.  $28,- 
000.  224-3334. 

MARTENSEN  RLTY 
1985  N.  360  E.  PROVO, 
UTAH 


RENT-A-TV— B&W,  Color, 
Stereo  &  'Typewriters,  Sew¬ 
ing  machines.  Lowest  rates. 
Stokes  Bros.,  44  S.  200  E. 
375-2000. 


RENT  WITH  OPTION  TO 
BUY  TV’s  stereos,  washers, 
dryers,  vacuums,  sewing 
machines.  AAA  TTIADING 
CENTER  42  W.  Center 
Provo.  374-8273. 


MISC  for  rent;  Pianos,  Sewing 
mach.  Low  rates,  top  makes. 
Wakefields  373-1263. 


Rent  a  color  or  B&W  TV.  Free 
installation  and  service. 
Alexander  Bros.  375-1092 


3  bdrm  i 
1375  W.  i 
pd.  Call  1 


BRAND  NEW  TV  RENTALS 
Color,  $20.  mo.  B  &  W.,  $10. 
free  PU  and  delivery. 
374-2890 


Excellent  practice  pianos  fi 
rent  Williams  Music 
308  E  300  S.  375-1483. 


Sm 


INVESTORS 

43-1  bdrm  imits  with  air 
cond.  nice  and  in  excel, 
cond.  Low  maintenance. 
$774,000. 

MARTENSEN  RLTY 
224-3334 


PEAVEY  POWER!  Up  to  $100 
gift  certificate  free.  Ask  for 
details.  PROGRESSIVE 
MUSIC,  333  W.  100 


Two  Level  Brick  Duplex. 
Valuable  rental.  Approved 
for  10  students.  About  4 
blocks  from  BYU.  To  see  call 
George  Ashby  373-8490  or 
375-4700. 

PROVO  REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale:  Orlando  12  string 
guitar  in  good  cond.  374-2852 
before  9  AM. 


1972  Ford  R^ 

sSSp.  r 


44— TV  and  Stereo 


PORTABLE  TV  (B&W)  $30. 
Good  cond.  Call  Denise,  374- 
5107  anytime. 


1976  AMCtt 

Only  13,(1|„ 
de_r  warrMs  HJ.  t| 


G.E.,  AM-FM  8-track  quad 
stereo.  Almost  brand  new, 
$135  or  beet  offer.  374-6316. 


Comp  Stereo  System  $80.  BSR 
Turntable,  Speakers,  FM 
Stereo  8  Track,  375-2088. 


1973  Plymojc 
318  2BBiF 

B™b  67 


MUST  GO! 

B&W  Quasar  TV.  Only  2 
mo.  old.  $84.95.  225-3050. 


’72  Pinto.  C 
radio.  AiAic, 


48— Bikes  &  Motorcycles 


AC,  Mag»ig„„ 

! 


36— Farm  &  Garden  Produce 


Car  bike  racks  from  $l _ 

Ski-Trucks  Bicycle  Whse. 
1230  N.  401  W.,  224-3575. 


Good  selection  of  new 
and  used  Bikes. 
CAMPUS  SKI  &  CYCLE 
150  W.  1450  N.,  375-6688. 


STEAL  71  in 
Low  Mile  V  '*  ! 
Perfectly,  ifiif.;,,  i 
ooA.ntoo  1 


’73-350  Honda  CB.  Moving 
must  sac.  $526.  Great  Shape. 
377-0870. 


SHA]^^68  51 
^ape.  $f  !4.M 


’72  Honda  350  CB.  Excellent 
shape.  Low  mileage.  $450. 
Stan  377-0870. 


1967  h^tai 
motorcycl  4Jr 


’75  Honda  MT  250,  600  Mi. 
Mint  cond.  Like  new.  $725  or 
offer.  Randy  224-2268. 


’69  Corolla.  : 
job;  tiresi 
$750.  3744 


50— Wanted  To  Buy 


OLD  Coins  wanted.  Paying 
cash  for  rare  coins,  gold  & 
silver  coins.  225-5887. 


’74  Honda  C  3i  t 
New  Tires  >1, 
$1695.  224  iv,. 


On  A* 


Rou  !■ 


For  local  reservation 

373-1226 


University  Lincoln-! 


n SON.  500  w. 
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lass  provides 
rork  experience 


By  BOB  HAMM 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

;he  necessary  experience  to  acquire  a 
p  after  graduation  while  attending  school  has 
[the  headache  of  many  students  over  the  years. 
^  lem  need  no  longer  exist  for  BYU  students. 

Rtive  Education  is  the  much-needed  ex- 
lany  students  are  seeking  and  comes  un- 
Jieading  of  399R  in  most  of  the  colleges  in  the 

ai  ipitive  Education  is  a  plan  of  educational 
-*-nt  designed  to  combine  classroom  study 
^ed  and  supervised  practical  experience 
of  the  formal  classroom  environment.  It 
s  an  opportunity  for  the  student,  university 
le  ejnpioyer  to  prepare  for  professional  and 
jl  need.s. 


ibination  of  academic  study  and  practical 
,i  should  produce  a  more  qualified 
than  classroom  experience  alone, 
jndwork  for  Cooperative  Education  at 
ta  laid  long  before  its  inception  in  1973. 

June  of  1971,  Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell,  LDS 
^  emmissioner  of  education,  said,  “If  I  were 
/three  or  four  of  the  pressures  on  education 
„j,..one  of  them  would  be  a  closer  union  bet- 
the  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  education. 
|we  separate  the  world  of  education  from  the 
lOfwork  we  do  it  at  our  own  peril.” 
jrt  published  on  higher  education  that  same 
^  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
f  said,  “With  the  exception  of  summer  jobs, 
'oung  people  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
upation  save  that  of  being  a  student.” 
ifative  Education  is  not  unique  to  BYU.  It 
in  1906  at  the  University  of  Pittsburg  in  the 
[^  school.  Since  that  time  it  has  gained 
llJrecognitipn.  It  has  now  grown  to  include 
(lian  200,000  students  throughout  the  nation, 
inally  it  began  with  alternating  periods  of 
and  work  experience.  It  has  now  grown  into  a 
iceted  program  which  can  accommodate  any 


sjare  three  directions  a  student  can  take  in 
|ve  Education  at  BYU.  The  first  is  the 
ipg  experience,  which  allows  the  student  to 
chool  for  half  a  year  and  work  in  the  field  the 
If. 

Scond  means  is  the  parallel  program  in 
^student  works  in  the  field  while  attending 

HI  ®  one-time  field  ex- 

lin  which  the  student  goes  out  for  one 
sand  works. 

Compton,  director  of  cooperative 
BYU,  said,  “The  most  popular  ex- 
Cooperative  Education  is  to  go  out  on 
time  field  experience.  This  enables  the  stu- 
get  a  brief  exposure  to  the  area  he  or  she  is 


Dr.  Compton  said  the  best  experience  would  be 
the  alternating  program.  “By  alternating  every  other 
semester,  the  student  is  able  to  see  areas  where  he 
could  improve  skills  in  order  to  improve  in  specific 
areas.” 

Dr.  Cliff  S.  Barton,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology  and 
chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Committee, 
said  a  concern  of  the  administration  is  that  many 
students  change  majors  several  times  during  their 
tenure  at  BYU. 

“Too  many  students  change  their  major  or,  even 
worse,  find  out  that  when  they  get  out  in  the  area 
they  are  concerned  with  that  they  simply  don’t  like 
it  and  so  change  professions,”  Dr.  Barton  said. 

I  mol. 

Dr.  Compton  said  national  studies  indicate  that 
fewer  than  one-third  of  college  graduates  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  area  of  their  major. 

“Cooperative  Education  is  the  chance  to  get  the 
experience  a  student  needs,  find  out  what  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  really  like  and  get  some  references  in  the 
field,”  Dr.  Barton  said. 

Jamie  Rex,  a  senior  in  youth  leadership  from 
Provo,  recently  completed  a  cooperative  education 
experience  in  Idaho  Falls  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 

“It  is  really  valuable  to  know  all  of  the  things  we 
learn  in  the  books  when  we  get  out  there,  but  I  lear¬ 
ned  twice  as  much  as  any  book  could  have  taught 
me.  I  saw  the  practical  application  of  the  book 
theories,”  Rex  said. 

Rex  has  since  changed  to  another  major  because 
he  saw  the  direction  he  was  heading  was  not  where 
he  wanted  to  go. 

Dr.  Barton  said,  “It  is  a  fallacy,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  the  student  change  after  he  has  left.  He  is  to 
prepare  while  he  is  at  this  university.  If  it  is  wrong, 
change  while  you  still  can.” 

Dr.  Chauncey  Riddle,  assistant  academic  vice 
president,  said  Cooperative  Education  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  education  available  to  the  students. 

“If  the  student  wants  to  develop  a  marketable 
skill,  by  all  means  take  Cooperative  Education.  If  a 
student  is  only  after  a  liberal  education  he  should 
not  try  Cooperative  Education.  Eventually  all  will 
also  need  the  practical  experience  that  it  will 
provide.” 

Dr.  Compton  also  stressed  the  emphasis  of  a 
Cooperative  Education  experience  in  a  student’s 
background.  “Many  companies  are  using  this 
program  as  the  only  way  they  will  place  anyone 
anymore.  Soon  it  could  be  the  only  way  to  get  a 
specific  job  where  you  want  it,”  he  said. 

The  reason  behind  this.  Dr.  Compton  said,  is 
many  students  experience  unproductivity  during  the 
first  year  of  employment. 

“When  a  student  has  previously  worked  for  a  com¬ 
pany  as  an  intern  under  Cooperative  Education,  the 
company  finds  that  this  orientation  is  the  answer  to 
increased  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  during 
the  crucial  first  year,”  Dr.  Compton  said. 


Universe  art  by  Bob  Passey 

Students  may  find  overdue  books  will  hurt  pocketbooks  with  new  library 
fine  increase. 

Library  hikes  fines 
to  improve  service 


Some  students  returning  to  BYU 
summer  term  may  be  dismayed  to 
discover  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library 
has  doubled  its  fines  on  late  books. 

The  increase  began  May  10  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  service  to 
patrons.  Ray  L.  Larsen,  circulation 
librarian,  said,  “We  did  not  raise 
fines  in  an  attempt  to  make  money 
for  the  library  but  as  necessary 
procedure  to  provide  better  service 
to  patrons.  In  the  past  we  have  had 
some  students  hurt  because  of  a 
book  that  has  long  been  overdue.” 

“It’s  unfortunate,”  Larsen  said, 
“but  sometimes  digging  into  the 
pocketbook  makes  people  realize  the 
importance  of  returning  a  book  on 
time.” 

It  is  especially  important  for  books 


to  be  returned  on  time  during  spring 
and  summer  terms  because  of  the 
short  deadlines  students  face  with 
research  papers  and  projects,  Larsen 
said. 

Unfortunately,  he  said,  it  a  very 
small  percentage  of  students  who 
prompted  the  fine  increase.  Larsen 
said  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  checking  out  books  each 
month  are  delinquent  in  returning 
them. 

A  Kansas  Library  System  study 
indicated  that  the  increased  fine 
schedule  decreased  the  number  of 
overdues  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
“It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  effective 
our  increased  fine  schedule  has 
been,”  Larsen  said.  “We  should 
know  better  after  six  months  to  a 
year  in  operation.” 


Medic  continues  practice 

HOMESTEAD,  Fla.  (AP)  —  World  War  I  had 
just  ended  when  a  young  medic  left  the  service  to  set 
up  his  medical  practice  here.  The  year  was  1919. 

The  young  doctor,  James  Archer  Smith,  is  still 
treating  patients,  although  he’s  87  years  old  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  six  months  ago. 

“As  long  as  I’m  mentally  and  physically  able  to 
work.  I’m  going  to  work,”  Smith  says.  “I  can’t  walk 
for  miles,  but  I  can  still  practice  medicine.” 

“If  I  just  went  home  and  sat  around,  I’d  waste 
away,”  he  adds. 


WATCH  REPAIRING 

FOR  "Y"  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  AND  STAFF 

FREE  ESTIMATES 
SPECIAL  RATES 

Cali  after  5  p.m.  -  225-4846 

[cll’s  1208  S.  490' 
TAGUCHI  OREM 
^  -- . —  _ u  w«tchmak«r 


A  Rendezvous  With 
French  Cuisine 
Complete  Lunch  from  1.95 
Complete  Dinner  from  2.95 
Wedding  Breakfast  from  3.00 
ACCOUNT  OPEN  FOR  GROUPS 


LA  FRANCE 


J  EVERY  WEEKDAY’S  SPECIAL  [ 

A  complete  LUNCH  Y - 

SALAD-POTATO-GARLIC  BREAD  AND 
•  BEEF  BOURGUIGON  •  QUICHE  LORRAINE 
(a  delicious  meat  stew)  or  speciality:  pie  crust, 

.ICREPE  NORMANDIE 

J  (a  French  crepe  stuffed  with  CHICKEN  LIVER  ‘ 
egg,  ham  &(cheese)  oLASAGNA 

DINING  IN  CANDLELIGHT 

Filet  Mignon  -  Crab  Lafayette 
Veal  Cordon  Bleu  -  Lobster  a  la  Bishop  - 
The  best  Steaks  in  the  valley  - 
and  many  others ! ! 


rdian  Studies  minor  now  offered 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE  * 


By  TONY  PADILLA 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
8  wanting  to  better  understand 
ipean  Indian  can  learn  to  do  so 
the  Native  American  Studies 
ffered  by  the  Indian  Education 
lent. 

:13  Ved  Gowans,  coordinator  for  the 
fflMia  f-!  [said  all  students  who  will  come  in 
ith  native  American  people  will 
^  Bm  the  minor.  The  minor  could  be 
“  for  students  majoring  in  educa- 
p  iology,  business,  and  political 

American  Studies  minor  is 
to  augment  and  supplement  stu- 
N  yarious  disciplines  so  that  they 
i  aine  more  culturally  aware  of  the 
'of  the  American  Indian,  thus 
ng  better  understanding  and 
}ion,”  said  Dr.  Gowans. 
minor  requires  18  hours  of 
At  with  nine  of  those  hours  com- 
,  the  core  requirements.  The  three 
-  l^s  are  Indian  Education  101,  107, 
'he  101  class  is  the  Introduction 
merica.  It  is  a  module  class  and 
the  student  to  Indian  history. 


arts  and  crafts,  Indian  education,  native 
American  music,  and  anthropology. 
Current  Indian  Affairs  is  the  107  class,  and 
the  323  class  is  Introduction  to  Indian 
Education.  Each  core  class  is  a  three- 
credit-hour  class. 

Dr.  Gowans  said  the  Native  American 
Studies  minor  is  “a  minor  that  cuts  across 
campus.”  Only  four  instructors  from  the 
Indian  Education  Department  are  involved 
in  the  minor  program.  Other  instructors 
teach  the  elective  classes  from  within  their 
respective  colleges.  The  student  may 
choose  classes  which  will  give  him  a  general 
background  or  may  choose  classes  that  will 
provide  an  in-depth  study  within  a  specific 
area. 

The  minor  is  a  by-product  of  the  original 
Indian  education  program,  said  Dr. 
Gowans.  “Other  colleges  and  universities 
offer  courses  in  Native  American  studies 
and  hope  the  Indian  student  finishes 
college.  Our  department  has  placed 
emphasis  on  getting  Indian  students  into 
college  and  graduated.” 

In  commenting  on  the  applicability  of 
the  Native  American  Studies  minor  to  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  education.  Dr.  Gowans 


said,  “The  state  of  Utah  requires  a  teacher 
in  secondary  education  to  have  an  ap¬ 
proved  teaching  minor.  Approval  must  be 
given  by  the  Utah  Board  of  Education  for  a 
teacher  to  use  the  minor.  In  elementary 
education,  however,  a  minor  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  an  area  of  concentration  is,  and 
this  minor  fits  the  requirements.” 

“We  hope  to  inform  people  by  offering  to 
them  the  various  classes  offered  in  the 
minor  so  that  they  might  better  unders¬ 
tand  Indian  tradition  and  culture,”  Dr. 
Gowans  said. 

As  an  example,  he  relates  the  story  of  a 
high  school  teacher  who  came  to  him  for 
help.  The  teacher  felt  that  one  of  his  Indian 
students  was  not  learning.  The  student 
would  avoid  eye  contact  when  the  teacher 
spoke  to  him.  In  desperation,  the  teacher 
grabbed  the  student  by  the  shoulder  and 
shook  him.  Dr.  Gowans  said.  “If  that 
teacher  only  knew  that  by  avoiding  eye 
contact,  that  particular  student  was  show¬ 
ing  his  respect  for  his  teacher,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Additional  information  for  the  Native 
American  Studies  minor  may  be  obtained 
in  160  BRMB. 


CLIP&  SAVE* 


1360  North  300  West 

just  North  of  Blimpies  *  Provo  *  Phone  374-6593 

ALPINE  TYPEWRITER  SERVICE 

^0  *  e-eliictilion,  et/nei 

nutcAlfie  ^ 


LDS  mission  leaders 
released  unharmed 


*  SPECIALIZING  IN  ELECTRICS  &  GENEALOGY  TYPEWRITERS  * 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
(AP)  —  The  president  of 
a  Mormon  mission  in 
Chile  and  his  assistant 
were  released  unharmed 
after  the  Chilean  airliner 
they  were  traveling  in 
was  hijacked,  a  church 
spokesman  says. 

Jerry  Cahill, 
spokesman  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  said 
President  Berkley  A. 
Spencer  and  Elder  Joel 
T.  Peck,  20,  of  Hun¬ 
tington  Beach,  Calif., 
were  released  Tuesday  in 
Lima,  Peru.  Cahill  said 


the  two  had  boarded  the 
aircraft  in  Arica,  Chile, 
to  fly  to  Santiago. 

The  plane,  a  Boeing 
727  operated  by  Chile’s 
Ladeco  airline,  was  hi¬ 
jacked  shortly  after  it 
took  off  from  Arica  by 
four  young  leftists  who 
ordered  it  to  Lima, 
where  it  landed. 


Allure 


Allure  features  a  low-set  diamond 
atop  delicately  shaped  swirls  which  em¬ 
brace  the  simple  4-prong  setting.  The 
ladies’  band  conforms  perfectly  to  the 
engagement  ring’s  outer  edge.  A  match¬ 
ing  men’s  wedding  band  further  com¬ 
pliments  Allure’s  pierced  design.  The 
trio  is  available  in  either  14K  or  18K 
white  or  yellow  gold. 


PEANUTS 


® 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


MOLP  0NTHEI?E,6!f?L6.' 
U)H  AT  ABOUT  4’OU(?  a' 
CA0WMA5TER?l'U.JU5T 
TAKE  HALF  OF  THAT.' 


Hano^ 

liv&wie 

iru/dui^ 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


19  North  University  Q  / 

i^etveler 

Provo,  Utah  84601 
373-1379 


University  Mall 
Orem,  Utah  84057  , 
225-0383 
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OPINION— COMMENT 

V  Brigham  Young  University 


Y  cage  coaching  staff 
due  recruiting  praise 

Frank  Arnold  and  his  basketball  coaching  staff  are  due  for  some 
praise. 

In  a  business  where  customers  see  only  the  finished  product,  (win-loss 
record)  the  time  is  ripe  for  Coach  Arnold,  John  McMullen  and  Harry 
Anderson  to  receive  recognition  for  an  excellent  recruiting  season  —  the 
business  that  really  counts. 

Collegiate  coaching  is  sometimes  handled  like  a  profit-oriented 
business  with  many  coaches  recruiting  athletes  who  can  “just”  play 
basketball. 

While  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  winning,  sometimes  the  school  and 
community  suffer  adverse  consequences  in  catering  to  athletes  whose 
total  concern  is  “gonna  make  pro  ball.” 

Arnold  stresses  recruiting  the  best  quality  athlete  available.  On  his 
list  of  priorities  for  potential  athletes  is  high  personal  and  academic 
aspirations  that  will  benefit  not  only  the  athlete,  but  the  school,  team, 
and  community.  The  basketball  staff  came  out  of  the  recruiting  wars 
a  double  winner  this  y^ar.  Arnold  has  signed  athletes  with  credentials 
among  the  best  in  the  nation.  His  recruits  are  impressive  individuals 
even  without  their  jerseys  on.  Included  among  the  incoming  hoopsters 
are  four  bona  fide  All-Americans,  a  well-proven  junior  college  transfer 
and  a  7-1  European  star  convinced  that  BTO  is  the  best  place  in  the  U.S. 
for  his  basketball  talent,  personal  achievement  and  welfare. 

Personal  attitudes  and  goals  of  many  of  the  new  recruits,  both  Mor¬ 
mon  and  non-Mormon,  reflect  outstanding  character.  Their  drive  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  lives,  produce  a  winning  basketball  team  and  further 
their  education  are  universal. 

Though  attaining  honors,  recognition  and  praise  from  sports  experts, 
Arnold’s  new  men  have  survived  with  functioning  heads  on  their 
shoulders  -  which  is  more  than  some  superstars  have  left  after  their 
craniums  echo  with  the  sound  of  their  own  name  during  a  season’s 
basketball  campaign. 

Among  coaches  and  parents  in  Southern  California,  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  there  was  a  significant  value  attached  to  experiences  with  BYU 
coaches  and  style  they  employed  while  recruiting  players  and  sons.  In 
most  cases  this  was  the  determining  factor  in  the  decision  to  sign  the 
national  letter  of  intent. 

A  sportswriter  in  Los  Angeles  said  he  could  tell  BYU  was  a  different 
school  by  seeing  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  coaches  during  high 
school  tournament  games. 

Following  in  the  tradition  of  BYU  athletics,  exemplifying  Christian 
conduct  and  keen  competitive  prowess,  Arnold,  McMullen  and  Ander¬ 
son  spent  hours  on  the  road.  As  customary,  they  await  praise  only  after 
the  athletes  perform.  Why  not  applaud  now  for  sucessful  recruiting 
work? 

The  next  few  years  at  BYU  may  be  a  prime  time  for  research  into 
recruiting  both  character  and  talent. 

And  all  that  research  won’t  be  done  in  a  library  booth. 


Fun,  fitness,  frugality 
in  back-to-bike  boom 


'What  irregularity?  It  was  just  a  typical  business  lunch  where 
the  waiter's  $1.3  million  tip  inadvertently  wound  up  in 
the  minister  of  resources  and  industries  pocket' 


Creative  ideas,pursuits 
not  limited  to  children 


Creativity  takes  time,  talent,  effort, 

.  lots  of  money  and  is  really  only  for 
those  interested  in  the  arts. 

This  fallacious  reasoning  has  cost 
many  people  many  hours  of  joy  and 
fulfillment.  In  reality  creativity  takes 
only  as  much  time,  talent  and  money 
as  the  person,  regardless  of  major  or  in¬ 
clination,  is  willing  to  devote  or 
sacrifice. 

Children  are  usually  seen  as  having 
a  boundless  amount  of  creativity.  To 
them,  a  broom  is  a  horse  and 
cardboard  boxes  are  castles.  They 
create  drawings  or  sculptures  that 
resemble  objects  only  in  their  minds  or 
maybe  resemble  no  known  object  at 
all.  The  boundary  between  fantasy  and 
reality  is  thin  and  movable. 

But  creativity  isn’t  limited  to 
children. 

Those  who  try  to  help  others  develop 
a  sense  of  creativity  explain  that  young 
people  become  discipline  problems 
when  they  are  bored  or  when  they  have 
no  workable  or  constructive  channels 
for  creative  urges.  Isn’t  it  possible  that 
older  children,  say  those  of  college  age, 
experience  the  same  boredom  and  con¬ 
sequential  frustration? 

BYU  offers  many  channels  for  direc¬ 
tion  of  energy  and  creativity.  Those 
who  are  new  to  skills  can  be  instructed 
in  various  programs  offered  in  the 
Wilkinson  Center.  Classes  in  beginn¬ 
ing  art  or  music,  or  whatever,  are 
available.  But  most  people  can  find  an 
outlet  without  specific  instruction. 

A  story  in  “The  National  Observer,” 
tells  of  one  woman,  disgusted  with  the 
selection  and  price  of  greeting  cards. 


who  decided  to  make  her  own  cards. 

Her  creative  hobby,  besides  being 
economical,,  “has  been  gratifying 
beyond  anything  I’d  imagined.  One  of 
the  great  things  about  this  activity  is 
that  anyone  can  enjoy  it  because 
whether  the  card  is  kindergarten  sim- 
le  or  close  to  a  serious  work  of  art,  the 
asic  pleasure  for  the  sender  and  the 
receiver  is  that  it  is  an  original  crea¬ 
tion,”  she  writes. 

She  has  been  able  to  transform 
newspapers,  magazines,  paper  bags 
and  all  sorts  of  every  day  items  into 
personalized  messages  and  has  enjoyed 
the  process  besides.  She  began 
“creating”  at  age  68. 

By  looking  at  familiar  items,  persons 
who  are  becoming  aware  of  the  creative 
process  see  something  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  maybe  even  exciting. 
Development  of  this  skill  could  prove 
valuable  in  other  ways.  When  tackling 
a  problem,  the  person  will  use  his 
newly  discovered  creativity  and  will  be 
more  apt  to  seek  new  and  different 
solutions.  Old  solutions  may  receive  a 
new  twist.  The  danger  of  becoming 
thoroughly  entrenched  in  the  staid  and 
familiar  can  be  overcome  through 
development  of  individual  creativity. 

Bicycles  may  not  become  Roman 
chariots  and  a  quickie  burger  may  not 
change  to  gourmet  fare, ,  but  the 
development  and  exercise  of  our 
natural  creativity  can  make  our  lives 
more  pleasant  and  more  exciting  just 
the  same. 

— Suzanne  R.  Olver 
Universe  editorial  writer 


Investors  profit  by  leas 
of  government  statisics 


By  JOHN  CUNNIFF 
AP  Business  Analyst 
NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Wanna  make  a 
bet?  Here  are  two  forecasts  of  govern¬ 
ment  statistics  to  be  released  Friday 
morning: 

— The  Wholesale  Price  Index  for 
June  will  be  down  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  the  first  monthly  drop  —  not  just 
a  decline  in  the  rate  of  advance  —  in  10 
months. 

—The  unemployment  rate  for  June 
will  rise  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  over 
May,  to  7.2  per  cent,  although  a 
chance  exists  it  might  come  out  at  7.1 
These  numbers  are  products  of  one 
of  the  computer  pastimes  that  has 
developed  in  recent  years,  the 
forecasting  of  important  government 
statistics  on  which  many  business, 
government  and  other  decisions  will  be 
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There  is  more  than  an  academic  in¬ 
terest  in  such  forecasts;  many  practical 


terest  m  such  forecasts;  many  practical 
business  decisions  can  be  made  by  an¬ 
ticipating  the  numbers.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  advantage  in  the  stock 
and  bond  markets. 


Julius  Shiskin,  commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  recently 
stated  his  concern  about  possible  leaks 
of  some  numbers  to  securities  market 
investors.  Invariably  the  numbers  are 
cited  as  among  the  reasons  the  market 
rises  or  falls. 


Shiskin’s  fear  was  that  the  numbers, 
heretofore  released  at  10  a.m.,  were 
getting  into  the  hands  of  some  in¬ 
vestors  a  few  minutes  earlier,  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  use  this  information  at 
the  opening  of  the  market,  also  at  10 
a.m. 

He  has  now  changed  the  release  time 
to  9  a.m.  on  the  theory  that  news  that 
has  been  publicized  for  a  full  hour  is  so 
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Political  freedoms  in  U 
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After  four  months  of  political  unrest, 
the  Pakistani  army  assumed  control  of 
the  government  in  that  country.  Since 
the  elections  in  March,  the  military 
opposition  to  the  winning  political 
party  has  called  for  new  elections, 
charging  the  party  with  fraud  in  the 
March  elections. 

As  a  result  of  the  opposition,  the 
Pakistan  Army,  led  by  its  chief  of  staff 
Gen.  Zia  Ul-flag,  siezed  power  Tues¬ 
day  and  released  the  president.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  released  by  the 
Associated  Press,  Zia  U1  aimounced  he 
had  no  political  ambitions,  and  added 
that  the  army  would  seek  to  insure  fair 
elections  in  October. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  has 
declared  martial  law  in  the  country, 
has  banned  all  political  activity  and 
has  suspended  some  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  promising  restoration  by 
the  October  elections. 

The  ability  of  the  Army  to  assume 
control  of  government  is  a  political 
move  often  taken  by  military  leaders 
whose  political  views  do  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  views  of  politicians  in 
power.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
role  of  the  army  in  the  United  States! 

Within  the  last  two  months,  two 
generals  in  the  U.S.  Army  have  been 
removed  from  their  assignments  as  a 
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The  windy  bicycle  salesman  who  in¬ 
terrupted  the  sheriff  trying  to  raise  a 
posse^in  the  movie  “Butch  Cassidy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid”  and  proclaimed, 
“The  horse  is  dead.  Meet  the  future,” 
may  not  have  been  so  far  wrong.  'Uie 
biwcle  is  enjoying  a  new  boom  in  the 
U.S.  and  the  Smithsonian  has  even 
put  together  an  exhibit  on  the  two¬ 
wheeler. 

The  bicycle  is  once  more  returning  to 
its  original  place  as  a  primary  means  of 
transportation  for  many  Americans. 
And  with  the  energy  crunch  on  and  the 
spectre  of  soaring  gasoline  prices  in  the 
future,  the  bicycle  may  become  even 
more  popular  than  it  already  is.  The 
U.S.  now  has  more  than  a  million  bicy¬ 
cle  enthusiasts  on  the  roads  and  bike 
paths  and  bike  racks  are  cropping  up 
in  many  cities,  including  Provo.  The 
great  popularity  of  bikes  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  1972,  for  the  first  time 
in  60  years,  bicycles  outsold  cars  13 
million  to  11  million. 

So  the  bike  has  come  a  long  way 
since  its  meager  beginnings  in  1791 
when  The  French  Comte  de  Sivrac 
reeled  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Palais  Royale  on  what  he  called  his 
“celerifere,”  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  bicycle.  The  contraption  had 
two  wheels  joined  by  a  wooden  frame 
and  had  a  saddle  mounted  on  the 


frame  for  the  rider  to  sit  on.  A  major 
addition  to  the  celerifere  came  in  1817 
when  Baron  Karl  von  Drais  de  Sauer- 
brun  added  a  fork  to  the  front  wheel  so 
it  could  be  steered  by  handlebars.  The 
new  vehicle  was  called  the 
“Draisienne.” 

Since  then,  the  bike  has  played  an 
important  role  in  history.  'Phe  bicyle 
industry  was  the  first  industry  of  any 
size  to  use  assembly -line  techniques  in 
mass  production. 

And  the  bike  was  responsible  for  some 
major  changes  in  women’s  fashions,  in¬ 
cluding  bringing  back  bloomers  for 
lady  cyclists  in  the  1890s,  and  their 
emancipation. 

The  bike  also  has  played  a  role  in 
warfare.  U.S.  Army  bicycle  units  were 
trained  to  fight  the  Spanish  in  Cuba  in 
1898. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  exhibit,  called  “Ride 
On,”  now  on  display  at  the  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Besides,  bicycling  offers  two  other 
important  corisiderations.  Riders  save 
energy  and  get  plenty  of  exercise  too. 
So,  in  the  words  of  enthusiasts,  “Keep 
on  cycling.” 

— Gary  Page 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 


Letters  to  editor 


Security,  teacher  evaluatio 


Honor  Council  hit 


Editor: 

It  is  sad  that  the  new  presidential- 
vice  presidential  team  of  Reeder  and 
Holmgren  persist  in  their  misguided 
efforts  to  establish  an  Honor  Council. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  which  have 
adopted  dress  and  grooming  standards 
for  their  followers.  True,  this  has  made 
each  sect  unique,  different,  even 
strange.  Yet  dress  and  grooming  stan¬ 
dards  have  not  made  any  one  group 
more  excellent  than  another.  If  we 
want  to  be  strangely  unique  at  BYU, 
then  we  can  emphasize  dress  and 


grooming  standards.  If,  however,  we 
desire  to  be  excellent,  then  I  suggest  we 
place  our  emphasis  somewhere  else. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  uniqueness 
we  seek  at  BYU,  that  which  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  elevate  this  university 
above  others,  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
academic  integrity,  educational  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  commitment  to  in¬ 
spired  creativity.  This  requires  a  select 
faculty  and  a  select  student  body 
working  together  to  achieve  and 
promote  these  goals.  Only  when  BYU 
is  at  the  pinnacle  of  academic  ex¬ 
cellence  will  it  be  considered  unique  in 
a  positive  sense. 

Please,  President  Reeder,  clear  your 
vision.  Do  not  lead  us  down  the  trite 
and  trivial  path.  Form  will  follow  con¬ 
tent.  Scrap  the  Honor  Council  and 
seek  something  more  meaningful. 

R.  H.  Everett 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Defends  Security 


Editor: 

In  response  to  Carol  Vankeeken’s 
letter: 

It  seems  that  part  of  our  “infantile 
student  body”  has  nothing  more  to  do 
these  days  than  to  stoop  to  its  lowest 
form  of  recreation  —  harassment  of  the 
BYU  Security  officers. 

They  do  a  fine  job.  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  trouble  admitting  when  we  are 
wrong  and  learning  from  our  mistakes. 
It  is  Miss  Vankeeken’s  fault  if  she  has 
allowed  something  so  small  to  ruin  the 
atmosphere  of  spring  for  her.  It’s  fuimy 
^low  those  who  criticize  the  most  are 
usually  those  who  scream  the  loudest 
when  its  something  they  need.  Take  a 
real  look  at  things  and  give  Security  a 
break. 

— Sonja  Moquin 
Titusville,  Fla. 


Filipinos  ask  aid 


Editor: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  in¬ 
terest  your  readers  in  assisting  the 
education  of  young  Filipino  students 
here  at  Central  Mindanao  University. 
In  common  with  most  university  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Third  World,  they  do  not 
have  access  to  as  many  reference  books 
as  they  need. 


The  campus  is  located  in  a  remote 
area.  The  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  Philippines  to  study  agriculture, 
arts  and  sciences,  home  economics, 
engineering,  education,  forestry  and 
veterinary  science.  Gaining  an  educa¬ 
tion  here  will  change  their  entire  lives. 
It  is  difficult  for  them  financially  to  at¬ 
tend  a  university.  It  requires  almost  1,- 
500  pesos  a  year  ($200)  for  their  univer¬ 
sity  fees,  hospital  and  laboratory  fees, 
etc.  and  to  buy  their  food.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  cook  their  rice,  “bago-ong” 
(salted  fish),  vegetables,  plantains, 
cassava,  or  camote  (sweet  potatoes) 
over  a  wood  fire  and  manage  very  well. 


first  be  wrapped  in  papem  bu(« 
up  to  22  pounds  per  nvfe  ai*L, 
dressed  to  Attention  Kj*  Hi  ™ 


Adams,  Central  Mindantti.. . 
Musuan,  Bukidnon,  821ttpul 
the  Philippines,  then  plapn  a 
sack.  The  Post  Office  ®ho' 
how  to  tag  them.  The  coRboi 
per  66-pound  bag.  Whenljdon' 
arrive,  I  will  write  to  le4  kr 
their  arrival. 
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They  are  one  of  the  ‘ 
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— Kermit  Hi 
Institutional  Developme; 

Central  Mindan  h 


Publish  evali 


Though  this  is  tropical  paradise, 
with  coconuts,  cane,  cattle,  carabao, 
com,  citrus,  rubber  and  tropical  fruits 
abounding,  there  is  not  enough  money 
for  most  parents  to  afford  to  send  their 
children  through  the  university.  It  is  a 
bitter  stmggle,  but  the  rewards  are 
worth  it.  In  common  with  young 
American  men  and  women,  they  want 
to  marry,  raise  children,  be  leaders  and 
help  their  country.  An  education  is 
almost  their  only  hope  to  better  them¬ 
selves. 
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Editor: 

Teacher  evaluation  , 
much  of  their  effectiv'  ;s 
because  they  never  see  tl  ll. 

It  is  time  that  the  result  h 
evaluation  of  teachers 
published  on  a  semestlf 
only  would  this  forewarn 
underclassmen  of  the  u 
members  but  it  woull 
faculty  members  throu  3,,,, 
class  enrollment  that  it  ( tin  6 

t.bpTn  fn  imnrnvp  fVioir  4..  * 


Should  there  be  individuals,  clubs  or 
social  organizations  who  wish  to  send 
used  books  to  Central  Mindanao  Un¬ 
iversity  they  can  easily  send  them  by 
U.S.  Mail  (surface  mail)  in  sacks  of  not 
more  than  66  pounds  each.  The  books 
(any  good  books,  especially  texts, 
references,  novels,  books  on  hobbies, 
mechanics,  history,  math,  etc.)  should 


them  to  improve  their  tei  ig  ti 
ques. 
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